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BEAUTIFUL Evelyn Hope is dead! 
Sit and watch by her side an hour. 
That is her book-shelf, this her bed : 
She plucked that piece ot gerantum-flower, 
Beginning to die too, in the glass. 
Little has yet been changed, I think— 
The shutters are shut, no light may pass 
Save two long rays through the hinge’s chink. 


Sixteen years old when she died! 
Perhaps she had scarcely heard my name— 
It was not her time to love : beside, 
Her hte bad many a nope and aim, 
Duties euough and little cares, 
And now was quiet, now astir— 
Till God’s hand beckoned una wares, 
And the sweet white brow is all of ber. 


Is it too late then, Evelyn Hope ? 

What, your soul was pure and true, 
The good stars met in your horoscope, 

Made you of spirit, fire and dew— 
And just because I was thrice as old, 

And our paths in the world diverged so wide, 
Each was nought to each, must I be told ? 

We were fellow mortals, nought beside. 
No, indeed! for God above 

ls great wo grant, as mighty to make, 
And creates the love to reward the love,— 

T claim you still, for my own love’s sake | 
Delayed it may be for more lives yet, 

Through worlds I shail traverse, not a few— 
Much 1s to learn and much to forget 

Ere the time be come for taking you. 


But the time will come,—at last it will, 

When, Evelyn Hope, what meant, I shall say, 
In the lower earth, in the years long still, 

That body and soul so pure and gay ? 
Why your hair was amber, I shall divine, 

And your mouth of your own gevavium’s red— 
And what you would do with me, in fine, 

In the new life come in the old one’s stead, 


T have lived, I shall say, so much since then, 
Given up myself so many times, 
Gained me the gains of various men, 
Ransacked the ages, spoiled the climes ; 
Yet one thing, one, in my soul’s tull scope, 
Either I miesed or itself missed me— 
And I wantand find you, Evelyn Hope! 
What isthe issue? Let us see! 
I loved you, Evelyn, all the while ; 
My heart seemed full as it could hold— 
There was place and to spare for the frank young smile 
And the red young mouth and the hair’s young gold, 
#0, hush,—I will give you this leaf to keep— 
See, I shut it inside the sweet cold hand. 


-There, that is our secret! Go to sleep ; 


You will wake, and remember, and understand. 
Ropert Brownina. 


(Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 
1870, by Alice Cary, in the Clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States, for the Southern District of 
New York,) 
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BY ALICE CARY. 
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CHAPTER V. 
THE DISTRICT SCHOOL. 


THE small boys were not less infected than 
the larger, and would fain have kicked up their 
heels like calves in the May sunshine, but 
obliged as they were to suppress themselves, in 
some sort, they for the most part, giggled and 
whispered, spit through the knot-holes of the 
benches, and converted their spelling books into 
fly -traps. 

But Wesley Smith becama so unfortunately 
exhilarated as tq be almost, if not entirely, ir- 
responsible. 

His peculiar orphanage, always uppermost in 
his thoughis, prompted him to relate the mel- 
ancholy story of his father’s ‘‘ taking «ff.” ‘*‘ He 
was crossing’d a river, coming’d home one 
night,” Wesley said, *‘ and the boat happening’d 
to upset, he was drownded.” 

‘ Did they ever drag him out?” inquired one 
of the little lads who listened. 

‘*No,”’ said Wesley! ‘He never'd was 
dragged out, and never’d having’d seen no pic- 
ture of hum nor no, grave, it mostly seems to me 
that I was made a’ orphan from the begin- 
ning’d!” 

Poor, poor little Wesley! 
better than he knew. 

Semmy Simpson, touched in some blind way, 
and in spite of himself, surreptitiously conveyed 
a vroken penknife from his own pocket to that 
of Wesley, striking him dumb with surprise, 
amounting almost to terror, 

*« What's it for?” he said, in a bewildered 
way. 

‘* Nothing,”’ says Sammy—*‘ don’t let nobody 
see it.”” 

‘Then take it back!” 

‘* Why no, Wes., haint you got no sense ? its 
for you to keep!” 

“To be mine, always?” 

Yes, put it up, quick—il’s yours--a pre- 
sent.” 

The fact got to his muddled brain after a 
while. ‘‘Sammy,” says he, the tears standing in 
his dumb ox-like eyes, ‘‘ I'll keep this as long’d 
as I live—it’s the first time that anybody, ex- 
cept mother, ever give me, of their own free 
will, anything’d in all my life. What made you 
do it, Sam, anyhow? ” 

Sally Ripley, meanwhile, had waxed wroth, 
and she communed with het heart, as to how 
she might be instrumental in bringing the 
schoolmaster, Mr. Courtmey Ludlow, to grief. 
When woman's loveis turned, to hate, it is per- 
haps more hateful than any other hatred ; and 
though Sally was not in love, she was not in. 


He had builded 
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sensible to her master’s handsome face, and in- 
sinuating cempliments, and that very morning 
he had stolen a rose from. her belt and worn it 
in his buiton-hole; that very morning when 
she reached him her pen to mend he had taken 
her hand with it, and the copy he had set in 
her copy-hook that very day, was: 


‘*Entreat me not to leave thee, nor to depart 
from following after thee.” 


Is it strange, then, that she had secretly 
hoped to receive in her affliction some demon- 
stration of interest and tenderness? Is it 
strange thatshe became aggressive in her de- 
sire to elicit the recognition so peiversely with- 
held? for not a smile, nor a look on the part of 
the master, indicated that she was any more to 
him than was the freckle-faced youth, with one 
eye swollen shut by a bee sting. 


Now she adjusted the bandage, groaning aud - 
ibly, now she limped across the floor, with the 
crutch under her arm, and the wounded foot 
drawn up, and now she leaned her head on the 
desk before her, and affected to weep, until 
with the bitterness of vexation and disappoint- 
ment the pretence became a verity. 


At last, in the blindness and bewilderment of. 
her passion, she made a desperate venture— 
with her book in one hand, and swinging her- 
self sideways upon her crutch, she made her 
way towards the master’s desk, went very close 
to the master, in fact, almost leaned upon his 
arm, as she feigned to make some inquiry con- 
csrning the lesson for the afternoon, thus beg- 
ging, as it were, some token of sympathy and 
interest. She elicited none whatever. He re- 
plied to the question wilh concise coldness and 
indifference, twirling the key of his watch, and 
never so much as looking up. 


Sally turned away, but midway of the floor, 
she stopped, the crutch fell from her arm—per- 
haps by accident, perhaps not—and after keep- 
ing unsteady footing tor a moment, she stretched 
one hand, as if asking aid, staggered, and with 
a cry of anguish or anger, fell to the ground. 

Courtney Ludlow turned his eyes upon her 
now, turned them full, freezingly upon her, and 
said with a sarcastic smile, and without rising, 
“Get up, Sally Ripley, aud take your seat.” 

She did get up without his assistance, went 
to her seat, without his, or any other assistance, 
and being in her seat she communed again, 
with her outraged heart, as to the best means 
of bringing him to grief. 

She had mistaken her man—poor Sally—her 
style was bold, dashing, proud, defiant, and to 
be sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought— 
to be dependent and exacting, was to transform 
herself to the dreadfullest disadvantage. If she 
had been rosy, smiling, and comfortably care- 
less, she would doubtless have received from 
the master one of those brilliant smiles that 
would have made her believe, as i idid every 
woman upon whom it fell, that she was an es- 
pecial darling. 

And here a word concerning this szme school- 
master, though Ican hardly hop to make him 
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intelligible to my reader. How shouldI? He 
failed to make himself intelligible to any one— 
he was not, I think,-intelligible to himself. He 
never, certainly, was an authority to himself, 
much less to another. 

Woman, he regarded as created solely for the 
pleasure of man, and therefore as having no 
right under any circumstances to be other than 
joyous, beautiful, and serviceable. It is no won- 
der, therefore, that, while professing the pro- 
foundest allegiance—and he was certainly a 
large professor in this regard—he should be at 
the same time sélfish, tyrannical and treach- 
erous. 

In his dealing with men, pride—not princi- 
ple-- made his behavior what is called upright 
and honorable. Personally, he was handsome, 
tall, straight, sound from head to foot, and there 
was about him a dash, an audacity, a barbaric 
splendor, so to speak, that charmed and fasci- 
nated, against the better judgment. 

He possessed, too, certain qualities of man- 
hood--that one great quality which captivates 
the hearts of women,more readily than morality, 
genius, or religion ; more than all put together, 
perhaps. -Sometimes, in his better moods, he 
would seem to see and to feel all his unworthi- 
ness, and at any word of praise or compliment 
dropped at once into the ingenuous simplicity, 
and great glad wouderment of a little child— 
as though he should say—*‘ this from you ? and 
to me! You among the clouds—I groveling in 
the dust!’’ He possessed a considerable for- 
tune, and larger education thin most of the 
people among whom he lived, was still under 
thirty—unmarried, anda flatterer of every wo 
man he met, by a certain gallantry of manner, if 
not otherwise ; for, though a barbarian, he could 
very gracefully avail himself of the courtesies 
of iife—so gracefully, indeed, that society made 
itself accessible to him at all times, and in 
spite of reputed irregularities—more's the 
pity. 

Notwithstanding all amenities, however, all 
generous impulses, all sweetness and grace, he 
was ‘liable at any moment, like some shining 
and halt-tamed beast, to spring from your very 
caress, and go back to his nature. A genuine 
lover of the wild woods and of wild ways, he 
half scorned his own civilization, and was never 
so thoroughly in harmony with men or women, 
as with the buffalo bull, and the grizzly bear. 
N person, therefore, coald have been less fit 
ted than he for the position he held ; and yet, 
there he was, voluntarily, and with the consent 
and approval of the best families of the neigh- 
borhood ; he fully sensible of his unfitness, they 
partially so. * 

How came be there? All his life would be 
required for explanaticn, but a single incident, 
will be pregnant with suggestion. Let me pre- 
mise by saying, that though he had small faith 
in God, he believed in the devil, and was 
dreadfully afraid of him. Moreover, he was 
superstitious, as all strong natures are likely 
to be ; he sometimes suffered what he supposed 

to be the pangs of remorse, but it was probably 
terror concerniag the future, rather than con- 
trition for the past, that made him hang his 
head. Be that as it may, his determination to 
become a schoolmaster was arrived at in the fol- 
lowing circumstances : 

It was one of those wild threatening nights, 
that suggest a great deal besides storms—the 
wind moaned, and cned as it blew, and the 
clouds flew about the sky, crossing and re- 
crossing in all directions—one mwoment the 
moon was put out, and the next, flaming with’ 

strange, solemn splendor. A night to make 
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the belated traveller think of ghosts, whether 
or not he believed im them, and. to lovk ask- 
ance at the neglected grave-yard, as he passed 
along ; and one of the most dismal and brier- 
grown of these ghostly’ places, lay within a 
stone’s throw of the school house, of which my 
story tells. On the night referred to, a prayer- 
meeting was being held there, and the voice, 
now of exhortation and appeal, now of denun- 
ciation and wrath, might have been heard a 
long way off, and as it happened, was heard a 
long way off, by Mr. Courtney Ludlow, who 
chanced to be riding that way homeward from 
far other than a prayer-meeting. The wild 
wail, was so in harmony with the wild night, 
imagination was roused—memory quickened 
perhaps ; at any rate, he slackened the bridle- 
rein, as he approached the grave-yard, and 
rode soffly. The long, loose grass on the low 
mounds, seemed to be lifting itself up, and the 
white hiygh-shouldered headstones to be rocking 
to and fro, the brier-vines, that hung over the 
wall, seemed not to be brier-vines any more, 
swaying mutely, but the arms of phantoms that 
beckoned him. He was awe-stricken—he was 
afraid—the world was at an end, maybe the 
judgment at hand, and the words of the fierce 
zealot—‘‘ Depart, ye cursed!” struck upon his 
soul with almost the force of final fiat. So he 
rode softly, and uncovering his head, bowed 
reverently. The candle-light streamed out 
through the windows, and as he came closer, 
he could plainly discern the humble aud devout 
congregation, now kneeling im prayer. 

At another time, and in another mood, the 
scene would have awakened in him the impulse 
to jest, or to scoff, but there was enough of re- 
ligious sentiment in his nature to enable him, 
when it chanced to be active, to respect the 
religion of others, and this happened to be the 
active moment. He would almost have joined 
in the hymn, when the people stood uj and 
began to sing— 

From dark temptation’s power, 
From Satan’s wiles, defend. 

Among the voices, there-was one—that of a 
woman, sweet and low as the call of a mother. 
bird—tender as a lullaby, that he recognized. 
Years before he had heard it, when its notes 
trembled with love and hope, as they did now 
with sorrow and despair; he involuntarily 
clutched his bosom, as if he would have 
gathered up his heart in his hand ; it seemed 
to him to be bleeding ; he felt it ache as if it 
were stabbed through and through. 

Presently he rode closer to the window, Ca- 
ressing the full mane and the sleek ears of the 
beautiful chestnut he sat, with touches almost 
loving ; but his eyes, the while, were on the 
bright hair that fell in negligent half curl down 
a cheek almost ashen in its paleness. 

**My God !’’"—he said—‘‘ what gift can I of- 
ter! what penance can I perform! I will give 
anything, suffer anything, to be rid of this ter- 
rible demon that pursues me !” 

It he could have done some great thing, he, 
like many another, would have been ready to 
do it; he did not know that the waters were 
right at hand, and that he had only to wash 
and be clean. Howshould he? When his 
very cry was tbe cry of a selfish—not of a con- 
trite heart. What should he do to be nd of the 
demon—not what should he do to be a better 
man! 

One moment, almost ready to implore the 
praying people to pray for him, he had the 
next moment gathered up the loose rein, struck 








A‘day or two after this, with eyes flashing, and 
cheeks hot with a half-frightened radiance— 
with smile darkened and hand trembling, he 
offered himself, to tho astonishment of the 
neighborhood, as candidate for the office of 
school-master ; terms—gratis ! 

What could that mean? Ah! there was the 
question—what could it mean, sure enough! 

It was his whim, Mr. Ludlow said, to give his 
services—they would nvt be worth much, at the 
best, he was afraid ; but at any rate, the obliga- 
tion would be on his part. He had nothing to 
do—time was heavy on his hands, and perhaps 
the temptation of a free school, would bring in 
certain urchins, running wild about the neigh- 
borhood, at present. 

It is probable that there was but one erchin 
in the mind of this strange man, and it is pos- 
sible that he hoped, the doing of what was of 
all things most repulsive to himself, aight buy 
peace to his conscience. 

He explained only as just stated, and was 
taken at his word, 

The district school had never had a college- 
bred man for master, and it rose to quite an 
academical dignity at onre, ‘A fine finishing 
for our girls!” thought the ambitious mothers ; 
an2 they generously resolved to take upon 
themselves double work, and spare the elder 
ones, at any rate. 

So there he was, rowdy, rake, barbarian—- 
school-master! and with more young women 
confided to his care than ever his worthiest 
predecessor had. So strangely things come 
about. But it could not have been that the 
handsome person, fine horses, ani fine estate 
of the young man disqualified the judzment 
of the good mothers! not consciously to them- 
selves, surely not. 

Sally Ripley's place was by the side of Dorcas 
Gresham, and speaking bebiud her book, she 
said, ‘‘I hate Court. Ludlow! I wish he was 
dead this minute! Don’t you, Dore.?’’ Dorcas 
drew herself slightly away, but said nothing. 
Sally pulled her sleeve persistently—‘‘I say 
Dore, don’t you hate him?” 

**No, why should I hate him, he is nothing 
to me!” 

**Nothing to you! Humph! I see how ’tis; 
that wretch 'd b’guile an angel—an’ he has b’fore 
now! Did you ever hear t’he was engaged to 
a girl somewhere ‘t drowned herself?” 

Dorcas laughed at the wilduess of the in. 
timation, but the laughter was not hearty— 
‘*No, she had never heard it; she never paid 
muéh attention to idle gossip.” 

Sally pouted a moment, then she said — 
‘** Well, if you don’t hate him, don’t for mere’s 
sake respect him, cause he ain’t respectiul! I 
could tell you things "bout him.” 

‘Pray don’t”’—said Dorcas, interrupting 
her—'*I don’t want to hear them—besides I 
havn't time, I must get my lesson.” 

‘Don’t make excuses Dore’s—I see how ‘tis 
—but don’t you b’lieve him! he’s said the very 
words t’ me, he has t’ u, I'll warrant! {’r in- 
stance—” 

‘Don’t, Sally, don’t bother me! I'll be called 
to recite «directly, and I wont know a word of 
my lesson!” 

‘Excuse me, Miss Dore’s! didn’t know 
b’fore things was th’ way things is! Wish you 


much joy! S’pose you'll take Wesley home?” 
The cheeks of Dorcas glowed like coals of fire 
but ehe did not speak nor glance aside from her 
book. ; 

Sally had her on the hip—she perceived . her 
advantage, and pressed it—‘* Poor Rachel ”— 





the sharp spur and was dashing away. 








he said—** shall you have her at the wedding ?’ 
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‘Really, Sally, I don’t know what you 
mean,”—Dorcas said, forced to speak at last. 
* You talk in riddles, and as I told you before, 
I kave no time to guess them.” But her tone 
indicated that she had guessed, and was both 
hurt and offended. 

*‘T can speak plain ’nough ’f’ou want t’ hear 
it ’’—Sally replied. 

**T tells you once for all, I don’t want to hear 
it ; you have said more already than you have 
any right to say; Mr. Ludlow, I would have 
you know, is nothing to me, or I to him.” 

**Don’t go to be Vi'l’t Varney, over again, 
you tell biggest story ’t ever was!" Hain’t I got 
no eyes d’u s’pose! Hav’n’t I seen th’ master 
whisper to you more ’n once when he was 
leunin’ over you, pretendin’ to ‘lucidate some 
thin’ nother! and don’t he al’rs come and set 
by you, t hear you read, when he makes th’ 
rest of us got’ him, and stand up! and when 
you couldn’t spell amb’guity t’other day, didn’t 
he give ’t out ’s though ’twas forty syl’bles ? 
Am-bi-gu-i-ly ! ’"Twasn’t so ambig’us as he 
thought 'twas. No, Dore., I ain’t blind—I wish 
I was--'cause he aint fit for you to like! he’s 
the wick’ dest 0’ the wicked!” 

‘*Don’t give yourself any uneasiness on my 
account’’—Dorcas said, smiling, but the smile 
was unsympathetic, was chilling, in fact. 

Sally had that day betrayed some of the se- 
crets of her father’s house and her tongue once 
loosened, there seemed no where to stop—it 
was as if a breach had been made in a dam, and 
the pent up waters poured through. Rachel 
Smith was her mother’s cousin, and had of late 
years been one of the Ripley household. She 
had not unfrequently listened to those masked 
conversations which older persons are in the 
habit of carrying on in the presence of younger, 
and she had understood more, as young per- 
sons are apt to do, than was expected, and now 
she had mercilessly given to Dorcas, through 
terrible hints, the result of her conclusions. 

If she had been of 4 more refined nature her- 
self—if she had been older—or wiser, if she had 
been anything but just what she was, she would 
not have done this ; because, in the first place, 
she would not thus have put the heart of her 
friend to torture, for she knew that Dorcas was 
fond of the school-master ; and in the next 
place, she would have known that an idol may 
not be rudely broken before the eyes of the wor- 
shipper ; that in such cases, the image-breaker, 
becomes hateful, not the image. 

Sally became aware of her mistake before 
long, but the failure to enlist Dorcas against the 
master, did not discourage her own zeal against 
him. She would have him insulted in some 
way, and through somebody. 

Tarning her face to the wall, she laid a plot, 
in which some daring conspirator was to re- 
move the chair, just as he was about to seat 
himself ; and, having reduced the plan to writ- 
ing, she caused it to be circulated about the 
house for signatures, but no lad was found des- 
perate enough thus to throw personal consider- 
ations aside ; for the master, as all knew, was 
not a man largely endowed with the quality of 
mercy. It was therefore allin vain that Sally 
urged the grandeur, the glory of the act—in 
vain she branded the master as Luc’pher, and 
signed herself, ‘‘ Friend 0° th’ boys!" 

It couldn’t be done. But there was yet one 
possibility. Wesley Smith might be made the 
blind instrument of some vindictive project. 
Would he take the master’s rod, from before his 
very eyes, and throw it into the big road! And 
she conveyed to him through “ nods and becks 

and wreathed smiles,” the assurance, that if he 


would do her this trifling favor, he would not 
only elevate himself in the estimation of the 
whole school, but moreover, win her everlasting 
gratitude and regard. 

Poor, poor boy—-a faint hope illuminated the 
troubled darkness of his mind. ‘‘Sally,” he 
said, ‘‘ Sally Ripley, tell me one thing’d—will it 
make me reg’lar, any-ways?” 

‘Tt will make you anythin’ you want to be!” 
He did hesitate--just a little, just till the 
master’s back was turned ; and then seizing the 
rod, he whirled it into the road, producing the 
wildest excitement. 

Two or three boys spoke oul aloud, some 
otkers dropped their books ; a dozen girls rose 
to their feet, anda general buzz ran round the 
house, 

Wesley, the while, terrified and trembling, 
dropped into his seat and began to ery. 

The schoolmaster with a wave of his hand 
put down the general tumult, and then fixing 
his clear grey eyes upon Wesley, as though he 
looked him through and through, he said, 
‘‘Why are you crying, boy? What’s your 
name?” 

Wesley, who was too much frightened, both 
with what he had done and from apprehen- 
sion, to have even the ordinary use of his al- 
ways muddled brain, answered with a comical 
mixture of ignorance and wisdom that was pa- 
thetic : 

‘*T hain’t got no name, Master Ludlow—none 
that’s reg’lar ; call me anything’d you please! ” 

The laughter ran all around the room in tit- 
ters ; Dorcas lifted her eyes and looked at the 
master with a steady, cold, searching glance ; 
his dropped before her, and his face reddened 
almost to blackness ; then she smiled a quiet, 
conclusive smile, that set him raging. He was 
at that time especially attracted to Dorcas— 
perhaps he thought himself in love with her— 
and perhaps he was, after his fashion. But 
for the moment he was at enmity with her— 
with himself, with everything, and must wreak 
his vengeance somewhere. 

One and another Was called to account, and 
the truth about Wesley came out directly. Al- 
most everybody in school had seen him throw 
away the rod, and if the offence could have been 
aggravated, all were ready to aggravate it. 

Verily, the sins of the parents are visited 
upon the children ; and at a dreadful rate, 
sometimes, 

Dorcas grew pale and red by fits—she could 
not look at Wesley, she could not look at the 
master—she could not even pretend to study 
her book. She had felt the impending doom be- 
fore Wesley was ordered to go out and cut a 
switch, as he was, presently ; and what would 
she not have given to avert that doom. Not 
for Wesley’s sake alone, if the truth must be 
told—she feared for the reputation of the mas- 
ter! 

O, heart of woman! Mystery of mysteries! 

There was a hush of suspense all over the 
house. Wesley staggered to his feet, and 
seemed trying to obey the order, but it was as 
if his legs would not carry him ; ke had no 
contrcl of his muscles, apparently—his arms 
fell helpless, his eyes rolled, and his lip turned 
itself inside out, nearly. At last he said, bend- 
ing all his body towards the master: ‘‘I didn’t 
mean to do nothing’d wrong ; and the doing’d 
it wasn’t of my own will ; she told ma to,” and 
he looked at Sally. 

‘*Who told you?” demanded the master— 
but his glance had followed that of the lad, and 
he knew well enough who it was. Sally was 





‘** Who told you,” repeated the master—‘ speak 
it out, you dumb dunce! ” 

‘* Master Ludlow,” pleaded Wesley—-‘ hain’t 
I got no right to nothing’d like a name? and 
must all them ‘at ain’t reg’lar be called 
dunces ?” 

‘* Don’t think to evade me,” cried the master, 
springing towards the boy, as a wild beast to- 
wards its prey. ‘‘Say who it was, or say you 
have lied.” 

One beseeching look to Sally—she did not 
lift her eyes—then the bent figure gathered it- 
self up a little, and the martyr answered cou- 
rageously : ‘‘ Nobody did’nt tell me to do it. I 
have done everything’d myse'f.” 

‘* So youown you are guilty of a double crime! 
You must have been born depraved.’’ 

‘*T don’t know just how it was,” Wesley said, 
‘only it wasn’t reg’lar.” 

The master suddenly put his hands behind 
him, as it he feared they would catch and 
strangle the lad, and once more ordered him to 
go and fetch a stick. 

‘*Mr, Ludlow,” Dorcas said, rising to her 
feet, and with so much feeling crushed into her 
words as to make them quite unsteady, ‘it 
was { who told Wesley to throw away the 
stick.” 

She had lifted one finger behind the epen 
page of her book, so that only he might see it, 
and with eager eyes fastened upon him, waited 
his reply. 

The angry color in his cheek softened by a 
shade or two, and there was a special meaning 
underlying the words, as he answered: ‘‘ You 
will please remain after school is dismissed ; I 
will settle with you, then.” 

Dorcas bowed her head, still keeping -the 
finger uplitted behind the leaves of her book, 
and sat down. She could not for the life of her 
have helped speaking. It was as if some power 
external to herself had forced the words from 
her, and, almost before she knew it, they were 
out. No scholar but her would have dared to 
thus interpose a falsehood in behalf of poor 
Wesley, and the act was in some sort a confes- 
sion to herself and to him of relations not 
hitherto acknowledged. She saw it, now that 
it was done, and confusion blazed up in her 
face like a fire. 

(To be continued. ) 





ONE OF THE STRONG-MINDED. 





In the absence of the proprietor of Taz Rr- 
YOLUTION, who is supposed to be the subject of 
the following sketch, a supernumerary presumes 
to insert it in its columns. It is a leading 
editorial in Packazd’s Monthly for February : 


In the summer of 1861, it was our privilege to 
attend the State Teachers’ Association, which 
held its annual session in the city of Syracuce, 
The presiding officer was Dr. J. N. McElhgott 
of New York, now some years deceased; and a 
more capable officer, in every respect, never 
directed the action of a deliberative body. 
Among the prominent members of this associa- 
tion were a few—five or six—ladies, who, oc- 
cupying important places in the profession, 
were in every way entitled to an equality of rights 
in its deliberations and work. Of these ladies 
was Miss Susan B. Anthony, at that time, as 
more notably since, known as “one of the 
strong-minded.” It was the first time we had 
seen this much talked of ‘‘champion,”’ and we 
were, of course, deeply interested in her sayings 





error-stricken, and answered not a word. 





and doings. She took her seat on the platform 
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with the reporters, clerical officers, and distin- 
guished guests, and whatever distinctions others 
sought tu make between the sexes she watch- 
fully and persistently ignored. She would ac- 
cept nothing as a mere courtesy which a gen- 
tleman might not, and would coucede no right 
which belonged to any member, claiming—what 
was technically and constitutionally hers—full 
recognition and equality as a member of the as- 
sociation. Dr. McElligott, who was impartial 
in his rulings, had the good sense—though 
in his feelings opposed to modern Woman's 
Rights—to take this ‘‘female”” member at her 
own rating, and treat her, in all respects, as 
though she were a man. He probably thought 
to dampen her ardor—possibly to awaken her 
dislike ; if so, he reckoned without his host— 
or hostess. The lady met him half way, and 
more ; she became enamored of his fine sense 
of justice, and accepted his rulings—especially 
when against herself—not simply with stoical 
philosophy, but with calm content and evident 
delight. She became a warm partisan of the 
Doctor, urged his re-election, and in spite of 
his own ~positive and repeated refusals to 
accept the position, came within a very few 
votes of forcing him to reign rather than de- 
cline. This view of Miss Anthony’s character 
has never left us; and in all the revilings and 
senseless contumely that have beset her, in the 
rough path she has chosen, we have been 
able to see her only as the calm, just woman, 
who asks no favors and will accept no short 
weights. 

A more recent occurrence, which has been 
circumstantially detailed to us, will place these 
characteristics in still better relief. 4s the 
world knows, Miss Anthony was unable to es- 
tablish her credentials at the late Workingmen’s 
Convention at Philadelphia. She tried faith- 
fully enough, and failed only for want of votes. 
Fifty stalwart men, in pantaloons and whiskers, 
stood up agsinst the one woman in spectacles 
and she was counted out. An intimate friend 
and colaborer, who sympathized with her in the 
defeat, and desired to show that sympathy in 
an acceptable way, met her at the station on her 
return to New York. She expected to see the 
**dear girl” overcome with chagrin and mortifi- 
cation at her non-success, and wanted her to 
know that she had friends who appreciated and 
would stand by her. Miss Anthony met her 
with a radiant countenance, and before she 
could even commence her words of commisera- 
tion, overwhelmed her with a glowing account 
of the Convention and its results. 

“Tiell you,” she said, ‘‘it was worth a life- 
time to see those fifty men stand up for princi- 
ple 4 ” 

*But they stood up against you /” said her 
friend. 

** All the better,” was the quick reply ; ‘it 
gave me a more just conception of the virtue 
and power of individual expression. Itell you 
it was glorious, and I would not have missed 1t 
fer the world.” 

“Well,” said her friend, ‘1 came here to 
comfort and condole with you, but you have 
turned te tables, and seem more disposed to 
pity me.”’ 

“* Well, indeed I do,” was the reply. ‘You 
missed a great treat. You should have been at 
Philadelphia.” 

Directly in th sline was the condutt of this 
** strong-minded” woman at the recent Oleve- 
land Convention, where, instead of being quietly 
shelved or placed im the background, she be- 
came through the simplest tact and good sense 





& prominent and specially honorei member. 
If there were any who imagined that the prime- 
mover in Woman’s Suffrage was destined to take 
a back seat, the scales must have fallen from 
their eyes when, by unanimous vote, she was 
invited to a place upon the platform ; and if 
not then, surely when, stepping to the front, 
she said in those clear, distinct, unwavering 
tones, and with that selt-complacent air which 
comes through much buffetting: ‘‘I care not 
what estimate this Convention may put on my 
labors ; whether all that I have done in the past 
or may do in the future be ignored or blotted 
out is of little consequence to me, so that your 
voice go out with the authority that shall con- 
strain our representatives in Congress to sub- 
mit tothe people of the states the ASizleenth 
Amendment. Only let this be done, and I will 
bless God for this hour.” 

What more or better could have been said? 
And who, among all the movers in this national 
affair, which was to have left the dear old maid 
out in the cold, earned a better right to a voice, 
or could have used that right with more ex- 
quisite tact and success ? 

The Woman's Parliament, also—that select 
organization, which will have nought to do with 
Suffrage or Suffragites—has attempted to steer 
wide of this Revolutionary woman. It cannot 
be done. Whatever interests Woman, or looks 
to the widening of her sphere, has a ready cham- 
pion and a bold one in Miss Authony. It mat- 
ters not who are engaged in the work—Christian, 
Jew, Mohammedan or Mormon—they are all of 
necessity her coworkers, and entitled to full 
membership in her church. She is as broad as 
humanity and as resistless as Niagara ; and ifever 
the millennium of Woman's Equality shall dawn 
upon this land, that not remote event will be 
due, in the greatest measure, to the persistent, 
tireless, sagacious, and wholly devoted labors of 
this ‘‘One of the strong-minded.” 

LS AES LS 


MISS LANDON. 


BY MBS. N. B. GARDNER. 
wuitasigpttenes 

I can never read Miss Landon’s works with- 
out feeling, and painfully too, that every line is 
the labored throe of a heart whose wealth of af- 
fection has recoiled upon itself in one mighty 
wave, burying deeply and forever within its se- 
cret cells the gentle flowers of confidence and 
trusting hope in earth!y Love, and pointing ap- 
ward to its final home. How faithfully she mir- 
rors forth her own heart’s history in the following 
extract from Romance and Reality : ‘* What an 
odd thing experience is !—now turning over so 
rapidly the book of life, now writing so much 
on asingle leaf.” ‘* We hear of the head turning 
gray in a single night ;” the same change passes 
over the heart. Affection is the tyrant of a wo- 
man and only bids her to the banquet to suspend 
a cutting sword over her head which a word, a 
look may call down to inflict the wound that 
strikes to the death or heals but with a scar. 
Could we fiing back the veil which nature and 
society alike draw over her feelings, how much 
of sorrow unsuspected, because unexpressed, 
would be found! How many a young and beau- 
tifal heart would show disappointment graven 
on its inmost core! What a history of vain 
hopes, gentle endeavors, anxieties and morti- 
fications laid bare! There 1s one phrase con- 
tinually occurring in conversation ; ‘‘Oha woman 
never marries the man to whom she was first 
attached.” How often, how lightly this is said, 
how little thought given to the world of suf 





fering it involves! checked by circumstances, 
abandoned from necessity, the early attachment 
may depart with the early enthusiasm which 
youth brings but leaves not; still the dream 
was sweet and its waking bitter.” This is really 
the heart's experience in Miss L.’s case, and yet 
how few, as they regale themselves with the un- 
told richness of her glorious verse, or the bright 
sparkles of her woman’s wit—that throw its 
brightness over all she’s written, imagine that 
beneath the touching pathos of the first is veiled 
the sadness of a breaking heart, and ‘neath the 
biting sarcasm of the other lurks the envenomed 
bitterness of disappointment. 

Too much, alas, of every heart’s secret history 
is contained in those few lines I have quoted. 
How truly has the poet said ‘* Happiness is the 
gay to-morrow of the mind that never comes.” 
And yet with all our deep and holy sympathies 
with Love, we are inclined to laugh at half its 
disappointments, and this we do in self-defence 
through our inordinate feur of ridicule and def- 
erence to the world’s opinion. Sincerity is too 
often @ stranger in our list of heavenly graces 
when it should occupy the foremost rank, and 
not content with deceiving others, we too often 
practice deceit upon ourselves, and live and 
breathe forever in an artificial atmosphere. Oh 
when shall we all learn to be true to the pure 
and holy instincts of our nature! and casting 
aside the gossamer veil of dissimulation that 
society, that Protean-shaped monster bids us 
wear, cultivate only the higher powers of mind, 
the noble attributes of feeling! were we to do 
80, many a dark page in each heart’s history, 
now filled with the sad record of blighted hopes, 
would be obliterated, and the mirrored clear- 
ness of each other’s feelings there displayed, 
we'd cease to hope for what we could not attain. 





AIGHER WAGES AND A WIDER RANGE. 
capaci 

Deak Revotvrion: Your Prospectus claims 
for women ‘‘ everywhere to-day, a wider range 
of employment, higher wages, and thorough 
physical and mental education.” These are 
brave words, to whose accomplishment I desire 
to contribute my mite, and will be both prac- 
tical and brief. 

There is a ‘‘ wider range of employment ”’ 
open, and I am sure the wages will be higher, 
while the grand feeling of personal independ- 
ence that will attend the earning of them, 
cannot be measured by dollars. I have seen 
women most successful cultivators of the small 
fruits, supporting themselves, and living inde- 
pendently, on their earnings. I have known 
others, shrewd, energetic, and ambitious of a 
like employment, fully able to master all its 
details, and fond of rural out-door occupation, 
too poor to secure even a foothold whereon to 
begin. With such, success would be absolutely 
certain if the privilege to toil had only been ex- 
tended to them. My heart has ached over my 
inability to aid them, as I listened to the pa- 
thetic story of their aspirations. It is painful 
to witness these longings of noble spirits after 
a better life, willing to work, but destitute of 
tools, without deep regret ove: one’s inability 
to afford them an opportunity even to try. 

In general, all women love flowers, hence 
they are natural florists. Horticulture is a kin- 
dred art. The two occupations are so alike 
that they readily coalesce—she who can cul- 
tivate flowers can cultivate fruit. Neither is 
overloaded with hard work. The two great 
requisites to ensure success in fruit growing 
are allention and brains—not excessive smart 
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‘when, where, nor howto begin. Presuming that 


‘some moderate means to begin‘with, cannot fail 


ness, but such sound common sense as most 
women possess, leading them, until thoroughly 
informed, to listen to and follew the advice of 
an experiexced friend who may be willing to 
teach them. The art is simple, easily learned, 
ahd pays well. It is a healthful out of door 
employment, in practising which many feeble 
constitutions have been transformed into ro- 
bust ones, 


But you will reply that women do not know 


some family among your readers are anxious for 
“‘a wider range of employment,” and that they 
have a taste for flowers and horticulture, I will 
offer them a very small farm of only a few acres, 
on which to locate and begin. I am mysolf en- 
gaged in growing these small fruits for market, 
and having thus been long employed, will take 
pride ani pleasure in showing them what to do 
avd what to avoid. I am sure that any family 
of women having a taste for rural occupations, 
and courage enough to embark in them, with 


to earn even more than a genteel support. If 
a young man were among the members, to du 
the little hard work ever required, it would be a 
great help to them. The growing of straw- 
berries is a perfectly manageable business for 
women. Women are already everywhere em- 
ployed in setting the plants, clearing them of 
runners, picking and assorting the fruit. Smart 
giris earn $2 a day in picking, all which: the 
family would save. So also with raspberries 
and blackberries. These duties, now performed 
by mere hirelings, yield a handsome result to 
the owner. But, how much better. would they 
be performed by a family within themselves, 
all ambitious to produce the best fruit only, and 
send it in the best condition to market. They 
would assuredly realize larger returns than the 
slipshod cultivators now receive. The market 
for good fruit has never been glutted. I saw, 
last summer, two entire crops of well cultivated 
strawberries sell for 75 cents the quart, without 
the demand being half supplied. It is the poor, 
neglected fruit which fails to pay the producer. 


This little farm is in the midst of a community 
of fruit growers, close to unfailing markets, 
within a mile of superior schools, numerous 
churches, stores, railroad, post office, and in 
fact having every facility that such a business 
could ask, with many excellent neighbors. It 
contains ten acres, with blackberries now bear- 
ing. I will furnish, witho-1t charge, all the 
strawberry and raspberry plants that may be 
wanted, with either one thousand or two thou- 
sand grape vines, as may be preferred. There 
is some little rough land to be tamed, but plenty 
of tillabie laud for any family to operate, with a 
new and genteel house of six rooms, and a barn. 
The whole is the nusleus of whit some.live wo- 
man, anxious for ‘‘a wider range of employment 
and higher wages,” may convert into a perma- 
nent home. It presents the foundation on which 
a family of women, having a reasonable share of 
pluck and brains, c2n build to profit, health and 
comfort. There are women having a remarkable 
genius at poultry raising. That department 
could here be added with profit proportionate to 
the skill employed. There is a retail cash mar- 
ket at the door, at city prices, for all that can be 
produced. 

I throw out these suggestions for such as are 
at the same time thoughtful and aspiring—as- 
piring after ‘‘a wider range of employment, 


higher wages, and thorough physical and men- 
tal education.” Of course some little capital 
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none should attempt this form of emancipation 
without knowing exactly what the case required. 
One, two, or three, might club together, if each 
were unable, of herselt,-to master the difficulty. 
But if complete success were to attend them ; 
if they did really secure higher wages, and a 
comparative independence, what inspiration it 
would be to others now pining to reach the very 
goal you have setup before them! This may be 
a little out of the beaten track of female occu- 
pation, but not more so than some employments 
were when first undertaken by women. I pray 
you to excuse the space I occupy, and give my 
address to such as sympathize with these views. 
M. 
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A NEAT NEWSPAPER OFFIVE, AND 
WHY? 
ecpaigibilinatecie 

Dear Revouvrion : A few days ago some 
business took me to the office of a German pa- 
per of great merit, called the Neue Zeit. The 
Office is located in the midst of the down-town 
business quarter, No. 19 Ann street, and is kept 
by one of the chief managers of the Neue Zeit, 
a Mrs. Wendt, a lady of great talent and 
worth. Business often takes me into the dif- 
ferent down-town printing offices, and I have 
had every opportunity to make my various vb- 
servations in those places, having often been 
kept waiting long enough to make a minute 
description of every article they contained, and 
I observed that, as a general thihg, they are all* 
dreary and dirty. As I entered the office of 
No. 19 Ann street, I was particularly struck 
by the contrast; I at once recognized that a 
woman was the occupant. Everything was in 
its place; the air was pure, the windows clean, 
the floor, though bare hke other offices, was 
scrupulously white, there was an air of ‘‘ home” 
about the whole which even the most indiffer- 
ent of men could not deny. I ask,. why is it 
that these editorial offices are not given over to 
the management of women? Is it not their 
natural instinct to have their surroundings neat 
and cheerful, whether at home or in business ? 
How can a man be inspired with lofty, noble, 
or superior ideas, when everything around him 
is dark, dreary, smoky and dirty ? Let me only 
repeat the words of Sheridan, who said, that 
‘4t is with the hand of a woman nature writes 
into the heart of men !’’ c. 

Madame Wendt is a member of the American 
Woman's Suffrage Association, and an officer 
in it.--Ep. 











LETTER FROM MRS. C. I. H. NICHOLS. 
ohainiiiitiaiies 

Wvyanporre, Kansas, Jan., 1870. 

Dear Susan : I have been waiting along time 
to have time and inspiration to indite something 
more than a mere friendly epistle; but I will wait 
no longer to tell you that my sympathies are 
with you in your gigantic efforts and splendid 
success in your mission—especially RzvoLuTION 
—which I read eagerly and groan inwardly that 
to meet payments on a debt, I owe I must with- 
hold a subscription for it. With a snug hitle 
farm and good crops, the improvements, tarm- 
ing tools, etc., and taxes have taken all I could 
take together with a fine tooth-comb economy, 
and then I am often so‘uncomfortable at being 
in debt ; $250 yet to pay. I can’t get to any 
of our conventions, even in Kansas—sxpenses | 
It costs $10 to go to Topeka and back, and I 
am behind that much on my texes yet, and 
must get it from butter and eggs, one new milch 





would be required until returns came in, and 


favored individual, to be allowed to fight a big 
fight. These petty struggles are hateful, belit- 
tleing. 1 signed the call for the Cleveland Con- 
vention, not from any antagonism to existing 
organizations or methods, but because I felt 
assured we were strong enough to swarm, and 
would increase our strength and numbers by 
spreading ourselves and taking up other and 
more ground. I thought yor put the matter 
well in Conventior. Goon, my dear—severely 
truthful—or it wouldn’t be our whole-souled, 
unbroken Susan. I think the Fifteenth 
Ameadment measure mean, but inasmuch as it 
isin advance somewhat of former positions, I 
won’t quarrel with it. I'd go fora sixteenth if 
it could be got; but 1 think we'll get it by 
States soon, and would have to fight it out with 
the States in a body, fore and aft. I distribute 
my copy of THz Revoxution, and several who 
have read have promised to send for it. Two 
or three have done so. I wish I could increase 
your sabscribers more. I see no other woman’s 
paper. Idid hope to get one of John Mill's 
books. Ihave nut seen the book. With my 
best love, and please write a line when you feel 
like 1t; it does me good. Iam regular corres- 
pondent for Topeka Commonwealth, and Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., Phaeniz. 


— . 
17HE WASHINGTON CONVENTION. 


A portion of the proceedings of the  Wash- 
ington Convention were left over from last 
week, among which were the following let- 
ters from Judge Hay and Bishop Simpson, and 
also Senstor Wilson’s remarks, who spoke as 
follows : 

I merely come to say, that whenever I have a 
vote to give, it shall be given in favor of every 
practical movement that tends, directly or in- 
directly, to remove any burden that rests 
upon any portion of my country people, and 
grants to the women of the country every right | 
that the men possess. For the last thirty-four 
years I have endeavored, in public and private, 
to give my influence to make my country a 
thoroughly free one. The work is nearly ac- 
complished, and it will probably be finished 
within sixty days. All men and all women, 
who desire to remove every obstacle to freedom, 
may now find full opportunity to labor in that 
direction. Although our political institutions 
are founded upon the idea of equality, we have 
yet a great work to do to bring the whole peo- 
ple to the position demanded by God’s word and 
the logic of the constitution. My influence 
shall be given with the same fidelity to the 
cause of Woman Suffrage as it has been given 
to the cause of the four anda half millions of 
people who are about to become citizens. © 


Mrs. Stanton then introdaced Mrs. Isabella 
Beecher Hooker, who read the following letters 
from Bishop Simpson : 

Rev. N. J. Burton, of Hartford, Conn. : 

Iam fully in sympathy with you in this matter, and 
have been for more than twenty years, and on all pro 
per occasions have so freely avowed myself. This move- 
ment has, no doubt, been somewnat injured by the at- 
tempt on the part of some of its friends to identify it 
with anti-Coristian and anti-evangelical views, and some 
of its opponents have very foolishly, as I think, sought 
to oppose it by quoting detached passages of Scripture. 
I feel satisfied that the day is not far distant when all 
the friends of purity and of true reform will see in this 
movement the moral support and strength which they 
greatly need. 

With high regard, yours truly, M .Smapson. 
She then red the following, sent to her- 


self: 





cow and thirty hens! Ab, Susin,f you are a 


1am glad that @hristian men and women are taking 
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hold of the movement, because, as I have long believed, 
the interests of true morality and true religion will be 
vastly promoted by it ; and, though the opponents of 
the Bible may attempt to make capital agamst the 
churches, it will be found in the end that the strengtn 
of this movement is in its appeal to Christian hearts. 
As I am just leaving the city, [ have had no time to ex- 
amine the accompanyiog papers, 


Yours truly, M. Srpson. 


Mrs. Stanton expressed herself much pleased 
with Bishop Simpson and the Methodist clergy, 
for having erased the word ‘‘ obey ’’ from their 
martiage ceremonial. She advised all young 
ladies tc be marcied by Methodist ciergymen. 
(Laughter. ) 

Mrs. Griffing also read the following letter 
from Judge William Hay, of Saratoga Springs : 


Ladies of the National Woman’s Suffrage Associa- 
tion: 

Tue present state of civilization confessedly requires 
from all its members relinquishment of some individual 
and natural or born rizhts, for the purpose of more 
thoroughly securing and perpetuating those that re. 
main. Common sense and common justice, therefore, 
demand for self-government its sole, or indeed exclusive, 
mode of enjoyment, the right protective of all rights, 
the right to vote and be voted for; which is the only 
perfect right of suffrage, as contradistinguished from 
that mere mockery an elceclive franchise, being but 
rulers’ grant of privilege or concession of immunity. 
Such indefeasible right of suffrage or self-governmevt 
is inherent or innate in all womanhood as well as man- 
hood, and bearded tyranny “glorying in its shame,” 
and confounding might with right, alone deprives of its 
unrestricted exercise. Congressional Senators and 
Representatives, as gentlemen—aye more, without any 
prefix of gentle or simp*e, as men—should, therefore, in 
legislation for the District of Columbia, promptly abol- 
ish invidious distinctions, cause an unjustly discrimipat- 
ing word, “mak,” to be, wherever it occurs, ex- 
punged, count bothrsexes in every basis of representa- 
tion, and likewise turnish the people with constitu- 
tional opportunity to adopt the proposed Sixteenth 
A d tof freed These opinions I have held, 
detended, and acted upon, for more than half a cen- 
tury. 








Tue N. Y. Jimes says: “If women only 
knew that their proper place is home!” 


This pretty word, ** home,” suggests a kind 


husband! or fond perents! a competency ! 
We can sce at this time of year the ruddy coaj 
fire, or the often told about crackling sport of 
merry logs in the large and dignified fire-place ! 
And we can see the happy housewife listening 
for the well known footsteps of her husband, 
with the table quite ready, and well laden with 
smoking and savory temptations, perhaps the 
anibrosial result.of her own industry ; and the 
merry children, perhaps, too; and perhaps the 
husband is unfortunate, and my little lady 
stands with open arms, and tenderest sympathy 
to cheer and encourage him, with her repeated 
avowals of brave undertakings ; and so many 
other fine perhapses we may find wound into 
plenty of smooth poetry, and spun out into 
gushing stories. And then, too, we can recull 
plenty of instances of home happiness in real 
life, upon waich we dwell with happy satisfac- 
tion, and perhaps eager covetousness. . 

** But—but these buts, how they mar ail the 
fine theories in life!” In enlightened Massa- 
chusetts, we find there aie 68,000 more women 
than men! And in New York City there are 
48,000 more of the former who not only cannot 
have husbands if they iry ever so hard, but 
must paddle their own lonely canoe, in some 
eases through troubled waters. ‘Home’ to 
them is hke the steady beams from the light- 
house to the shipwrecked mariner. 

There are many kind husbands in this world ! 
and we are obliged to admit that there are 
others. Well! we have heard that they are 
drunkards, or that they bave discovered new 





affinities of many kinds, and sometimes they 
not only forget to provide for their wives and 
small children, but abacdon them entirely. 
For these unfortunates, home, although a very 
proper place, might locate in the street ; and 
then, if these delicate and womanly fem- 
nines should fancy to consider themselves dolls» 
or ornaments, their ‘‘ natural protectors”’ (the 
men) might bave other too pressing occupa- 
tions to care especially for their interests. 

It would bea pity for this little army of 
feminines to abandon ‘‘ home,” and try to seek 
honorable employment ; or to have the audacity 
to consider that protection ever comes through 
the ballot. 


The Editor of the Times basks too much in 
the rays of the moon. ADELE Summers. 





HOPE. 


Mip the pale moonbeams of an April night 
A Weary spirit wavered through the streets, 
Hither and thither—* ah,” she murmured, *“ whith sr? ”* 
“Here where the great heart of the city beats 
In swift alternate waves of Death and Life? 
Here is no work 
Whereinto one may look 
And shout out gaily, ‘’Tis a niche for Hope!’” 


**Ah me, ah me,” so sighing, weeping, longing, 
She made her quest trom river unto sea, 

Here and there pausing with iustinctive turning 
Of the bright head. “Is there one calls on me? 

Methought I heard some sad sou! wail tor Hope.” 

But nope replied, 

; And still unsatisfied, 

The shadowy vision wandered vaguely on. 


She marked the perfumed down of willow falling, 
A sleepy sparrow twittering in its nest, 
Her wistiul éyes shone in their tearful sweetness, 
The tired eyes that long had sought for rest, 
Then with scrange sign she touched a close barred door, 
It opened wide 
And in a golden tide 
Of moonlight, sad Hope floated up the stair. 


She saw the moonbeams on the pictured walls 
Coming and going—dancing here and there, 
She watched them gleam on book, and bust, and flower 
On bronze antiques, and crimson easy-chair. 
With sudden joy she felt that rest was won. 
Her quest was o’er. 
The weary heart no more 
Should ache with longing ; here was sweet content. 


So, though you see her not, Hope dwelleth here ; 
The exquisite rare spirit ne’er departs. 
She breaks the idols of a ruder age 
Guides slender hands and strengthens fainting hearts, 
Her atmosphere is peace unspeakable. 
Through woman's eyes 
She looks in prophecies, 
Of noble work and good unto the world. 





PRACTICAL ENGINEERING FOR WOMEN. 


Dear Revorvtion : Having removed my In- 
stitute to this city, from Tollestone, -Ind., I 
am prepared now to admit ladies to all the 
courses taught in the Institute. Architectural 
and Mechanical Drawing is, I think, especially 
adapted to their talents, as all the work is per- 
formed in the office. I have no doubt that 
they will fully equal the gentlemen in the neat- 
ness of the execution and the correctness of the 
work. The salary of a good draughtsman 
amounts to $100 per month. I will teach draw- 
ing to my own daughter, as 1 want her to be 
independent of any man for a livelihood. 

Circulars can be obtained athe Institute. 

Respectfully, A. Vanper Nature, 
Principal Institute of Practical Civil Engineer- 
ing, Surveying and Drawing, 146 South Clark 
st., Chicago, —~ 
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LEITER XLIV. 
Lonpon, January, 1870. 


THE Lé‘.D‘(Es’ NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE RU- 
PE/.L, OF THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


A 1vw weeks since I made you acquainted 
with the deep and painful interest which has 
been awakened among women on this subject. 
The Ladies’ Association has issued a protest 
whi ch was published in the Daily News for the 
las ¢ day of 1869. This protest I subjoin, as it 
g'.ves an excellent statement of this questicn, 
‘which, in some form or other, is one of vital 
and increasing importance in every country in 
Christendom. I use that word advisedly, for 
Islamism and Heathenism are practically su- 
perior, in many respects, on this question, to 
our so-called Christianity. 

You will see by the signatures attached that 
interest in the subject is extending, and that 
some of the most earnest as well as the most 
gifted and experienced and thoughiful women 
in England are enlisted in the cause. Now that 
a legal enactment is proposed, equivalent to a 
suspension of the habeus corpus act, for half tho 
population of the country, those women, a!so, 
who have hitherto regarded public affairs with 
jndifference, are beginning to look up and to fecl 
that it is time for them to make a stand against 
this act of oppression aud degr adation. 


A meeting of ladies was held in Leeds last 
week which was addressed by Mrs. J. E. Butler 
with good effect. A committee was formed 
with Mrs. Baines, wife to the member of Par- 
liament of that place, at its head. Similar 
meetings are to be held in Edinburgh, London 
and elsewhere, in order to spread intormation 
and arouse ivterest in the subject. An address 
to workingmen bas been issued, reminding 
them how closely concerned they are in tae 
working of the present law, and how fearful will 
be the consequences to their wives and daugh- 
ters if the proposed extension of the act is ob- 
tained. At many towns in the north of Eng- 
land, where the moral atmosphere seems to be 
clearer than in the south, the working men are 
moving in behalfof tbe cause. A meeting of la- 
dies is to be held at Edinburgh in a few days with 
a similar object. These efforts are very much 
needed, for, obvious as are the evils of this cruel 
legislation, and urgent as the necessity for action 
in the case is, in order to frustrate it, there 
are numerous and almost inseparable difficul- 
ties in the way of the movement. Many ladies 
retuse to look into the subject, meny, after hav- 
ing done so, refuse to give their names. 
Clergymen are very frequently arrayed ov 
the wroug Mle. There is a strong party 
among the doctors, with Sir William Jenner 
one of the Queen’s physicians, at its head, 
that openly advocates the act, and loudly de- 
clares ‘‘ prostitution to be necessary for our 
young men!” 

But there is no doubt this party has already 
received a check. After the reports and reve. 
lations of facts, and statistics, and results of the 
law that have been published, the government 
dares not extend it as proposed. 

Meanwhile, military commanders and other 
unscrupulous advocates of the law are seeking 
to obtain their ends by other means, They 
propose to increase the number of the naval 
and military stations, and to make each new 
station subject to this bad law. They may thus 
gradually enclose the greater part of the coun- 
try under its jurisdiction, There is, therefore. 
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no hope of a remedy for the evil but :n a repeal 
of the law. For this end we are working now. 
Other ulterior means of rescue, reform, and re- 
storation of the fallen victims of vice will come 
in due course. But the repeal of the law which 
recognizes and provides for the accommodation 
of immorality is a preventive measure and a ne- 
cessary preliminary to all other action. A 
series of excellent letters, signed ‘« An English- 
woman,” has just appeared in the Daily News, 
on the history and practical results of the acts 
of Parliament on this subject. These letters, in 
which I recognize the hand of one of the no- 
blest and most respected of English writers, are 
the first exposition of the question which has 
found admission into the public journals, The 
press, generally, has heretofore only given it 
barely an incidental mention. However distaste- 
ful the subject, where the interests of morality 
ate concerned, reticence is wrong. This is now 
so evident that other journals are taking the 
matter up. 


THE LADIES’ NATTONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE RE- 
PEAL OF THE CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ACTS. 


There are two Acts of Parliament—one passed in 1866, 
the other in 1869—called the Contagious Diseases acts, 
These acts are in torce in some of our garrison towns, 
and in large districts around them, Uatike all other 
laws tor the repression of contagious diseases, to which 
both men and women are liable, these two apply to wo- 
men ovly, men being wholly exempt from tbeir penal- 
tics, The law is ostensibly framed for a certain class of 
women, but in order to reach these, all the women re- 
siding within the districts where it is in force are 
brought under the provisions of the acts. Any woman 
can be dragged into court, and required to prove that 
she is not a common prostitute. The magistrate can 
conde:cn her, if a policeman swears only that he ‘‘ has 
good cause to believe’ her to be one, The accused has 
to rebut, not positive evidence, but the state of mind of 
her accaser, When eondemned, the sentence is as tol- 
lows : To have her person outraged by the periodical 
inspection of a surgeon, through a period of twelve 
months; or, resisting that, to be imprisoned, with or 
without hard labor—first for a month, next for three 
mouths— such imprisonment to be continuously re- 
newed through her whole life unless she submit periodi- 
cally to the brutal requirements of this law. Women ar- 
rested under false accusations have been so terrified at 
the idea of encountering the public trial necessary to 
prove their innocence, tha: they have, under the intimie 
dation of the police, signed away their good name and 
their liberty by making what is called a “ volantary 
submission” to appear periodically for twelve months 
for surgical examination.* Women who, through dread 
of umprisonment, have been induced to register them- 
selves as Common prostitutes, now pursue their traffic 
under the sanction of Parliament; and the houses 
where they congregate, so long as the government sur- 
geons are satisfied with the health of their inmates, en- 
joy, practically, as complete a protection as a church or 
a school, 


We, the undersigned, enter our solemn protest against 
these acts— 


1. Because, involving as they do sucha momentous 





* Tho following is an extract from tae evidence given 
before the Parhamentary Committee: ‘‘ Mr. E. K, Par- 
sons, Visiting surgeon of the Portsmouth Lock Hospi- 
tal, was examined by the Committee, and asked (398) 
whether, if the police by error bring up a really modest 
woman to the surgeon, mistaking her fora harlot, the 
woman signs a voluntary paper before the surgeon 
examines her? He replies ; ‘ Yes, they all signa volun- 
tary submission, unless sent by order of a magistrate.’* 
The questioner continues (399), ‘But a modest woman 
would decline to sign that paper, would she not?’’ 
Reply : ‘ No; for thisreason. The police, believing in 
the correctness of their own impression (!) say, very 
well, if you do not eign that you go to the bench. And 
then the woman says in order to avoid that—Well, I do 
not mind going into a private room and speaking to Mr. 
Parsons. And she wil) sign the voluntary submission,’ 
(400.) Question—‘ Therefore they (really honest women) 
sign a voluntary submission, under the fear of being 
taken before the magistrate?’ Reply—‘ Unquestion- 
ably.’ Mr, Parsons also says (370) that the police are 
very apt to jump to the cénclusion that a woman js a 
pr stitute if they see her out at night, 
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change in the legal safeguards hitherto enjoyed by ‘vo- 
men in common with men, they have been passed, not 
only without the knowledge of the country, but un- 
known to Parliament itself ;‘and we hold that neither 
the representatives of the people nor the press fulfil 
the duties which are expected of them, when they allow 
such legislation to take place without the iullest discus- 
sion. 

2. Because, so far as women are concerned, they re- 
move every guarantee of personal security which the 
law bas established and held sacred, and put their 
rep itation, their freedom, and their persons absolutely 
in the power ot the police, 

8. Because the law is bound, in any country profess- 
ing to give civil liberty to its subjects, to define clearly 
an offence which it punishes, 


4. Because it is unjust to punish the sex who are the 
victims of a vice, and leave unpunished the sex who are 
the main cause, both of the vice and iis degraded con- 
sequences ; aid we consider that liability to arrest, 
torced surgical examination, and where this is resisted, 
imprisonment with hard labor, to which these acts 
subject women, are punishments of the most degrading 
kind. 


5. Because, by such a system, the path of evil is made 
more easy to our sons, and tothe whole of the youth 
of England ; irasmuch as a moral restraint is with- 
drawn the moment the state recognizes and provides 
convenience for the practice of a vice which it thereby 
declares (o be necessary and venial. 


6. Because these measures are cruel to the women 








Caroline A. Smedley, Mrs. Boucherett, 


Katherine Thomasson, Anne Eliza Fryer, 
Isabella M. 8. Tod, M. C. Jevons, 

Jane Crosfield, Mary H. Martindale, 
E. Cobb, Lavinia Solly, 
Rebecca Moore, Lydia Wodehouse, 
Maria W. Palmer, Miss Leonard, 


L, Leonard, 


Elizabeth Waters, 
Anne F. Ashworth, 


Agnes Mayoh, 


M. A. Symonds, Elizabeth Drummond, 
Anna N, Haslam, Mary Anne Barton, 
Mrs. William Walker, M. F. England, 

Mrs. Charles Thomas, Anna Batt, 

Mrs. Thorpe, Sarah Mayoh Clow, 
Bridget Draper, Margaret Marriott, 
Sarah Dell, Lucy Wilson, 

Mary Clodd, Margaret Stafford, 
A. A. Catford, Mary F. Gough, 
Anne Barber, Eliza Fowes, 

Miss Hooper, Rachel C. Wakefield, 
Eliza Millward, Mrs. Riddle, 

Celia Walker, Maria Sowarth, 

M. B, Crook, Alice Hargreaves, 
Mary Wills, Emma Bryant, 
Emily Beaumont, Jane Leslie, 

Mrs. Morris Sterling, Ann M’Combie, 

E. M. Slovin, Harriet Brand. 


A Ladies’ Association has been formed for the purpose 
of obtaining the repeal of these obnoxiousacts, The 
necessity for such an association becomes more urgent 
from the tact thita society is already in existence for 
procuring their extension to the women of the whole 
kingd 4 





who come under their action—violating the feelings of 
those whose sense of shame is not wholly lost, and 
further prulalizing even the most abandoned. 

7. Because the diseaso which these acts seek to re- 
move has never been removed by any such legislation. 
The advocates of the system have utterly failed to 
show, by statistics or otherwise, that tnese regulations 
have in any case, after several years’ trial, and when ap- 
plied to one sex only, diminished disease, reclaimed 
the fallen, or improved the genera) morality of the 
country. We have, on the contrary, the strongest evi- 
dence to show that in Paris and other continental cities, 
where women have long been outraged by this forced 
inspection, the public health and moralsare worse than 
at home. 

8. Because the conditions of this disease, in the first 
instance, are moral, not physical. The moral evil 
through which the disease makes its way separates the 
case entirely from that of the plague or other scourges, 
which have been placed under police control or sanitary 
care. We hold that we are bound, betore rushing into 
the experiment of legalizing a revolting vice, to try to 
deal with the causes of the evil, and we care to believe 
that with wiser teaching and more capable legislation 
those causes would not be beyond control. 

Florence Nightingale, 
Elizabeth C. Wolstenholme, 
Ursala M. Bright, 


Harriet Martineau, 
Josephine E, Butler, 
Catherine Hill Burton, 


Martha Baines, Katherine E. Backhouse, 
Elizabeth Malleson, Margaret Lucas, 
Elizabeth Garnett, Jane Wigham, 


Eliza L. Oldham, 
Mary Bennett, 
Mary Estlin, 


Susan A, Pease, 
Catheriue Blackburn, 
Mary C, Hume-Kothery, 


Mary Merryweather, 
Mary Priestman, 


Ellen Marriott, 
Mrs. Whiting, 





K, E. Maieson, 
Lilias 8S. Ashworth, 


Mrs. Trew, Anne Taylor, 
Lydia A. Horton, Lydia J. Jackson, 
Mr. Thomas Hervey, Mrs. Venturi, 
Lydia E. Becker, Lucy Thomas, 
Agnes M’Laren, Miss Anthory, 
Mary Burton, Mary Crudelius, 
Helen Baumgartner, Mrs, Henry Briscoll, 
Eliza Barham, Eliza Clark, 

Mary Isabe) Garston, E. Hannah Ford, 
E. ©. Griffiths, M. A. Temple, 
Sarah Gibbins, Mrs. W. Ferguson, 


Clary Ann Parker, 
Sarah Fenton, 


Lucilla Smitb, Eliz. Thomas, 

Mrs. William, Mary Feast, 

Mary M’Combie, Betsey Goodson, 
Isabella Syde, Mrs. J. P. Whitehead, 
Hannah Kay, Caroline H. Ferrell, 
Mrs, George Tatham, Mary Steel, 

Elizabeth Fleming, Mrs, Stewart, 

Mary Kirby, Jane Boyd Hen 

Annie M’Combie, Mrs. Garden, 

Lydia Sanson, Mrs. Major Greig, 
Flora Ann Ross, Priscilla M’ Laren, 
Susan Dick Lacder, Margaret Pennington, 
Elizabeth Pease Nichol, Eliza Wigham, 


We earnestly entreat our countrywomen, of every 
class and party, to help us in the difficult and painful 
task which only a deep sense of duty could have forced 
us to undertake. We have not entered lightly upon it, 
nor shall we lightly abandon it, because we believe that 
in itsattainment are involved, not ouly the personal 
rights of our sex, but the morality of the nation, 


COMMITIEE. 
Mrs. Reid, Mrs. Jacob Bright, 
Mrs. Nichol, Mrs. Geor:e Butler. 


Miss E. Woilstenholre, 

Honorary Secretary—Mrs. George Butler, 280 South- 
hill, Park Road, Liverpool. 

Treasurer—Mrs. Jacob Bright, Alderley Edge, Che, 
shire, 

All ladies desirous of joining the Association are rp- 
quested to sign the above protest, and to return it to the 
secretary. 

THE ENGLISHWOMAN’S REVIEW. 

I have just received a note from Miss: Jessie 
Boucherett, which contains tie following plea s- 
aut announcement: ‘‘I am going to start the 
Englishwoman’s Review again, and will gladly 
exchange it for Tue Revoxurion, which is 
much improved. In fact, I think it very good, 
now. The Review will come out in the middle 
of January. Very truly yours, 

Resecca Moors. 








Hints TO WRITERS FoR THE Press.—The late 
Mr. Prentice, for many years editor and pro- 
prietor of the Louisville (Ky.) Journal, was a 
model for all contributors to the public press. 
A friendly writer says of him : 

Mr. Prentice was almost faultless as a grammarian, 
and his punctuation was perfect. Many of the best 
editors of the day pay little attention to punctuation in 
their editorials, leaving it, in a great measure, to the 
taste and judgment of the proof reader, whois always 
presumed to understand it thoroughly, and whose duty 
it is to seo that every article he reads is properly punct- 
uated. But Mr. Prentice trusted nothing to the proof 
reader. He dictated to his is every ‘ 
semicolon, dash, period and paragraph in his articles 
and never failed to read over the manuscript carefully 
and make all the corrections he thought necessary 
The printer then had to “ follow cops ** to produce the 
article thoroughly correct in the paper of the next 
morning. 

Mr. Prentice is hereby recommended as a 
model to be followed by the many excellent 
persons who aid by their correspondence in con- 
ducting Taz Revotution. Some who contri- 
bute to these columns, especially some women, 
need no lessons from any source. Would that 








his could be said of all! 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sicheilitpannce 
Boston, January 29th, 1870. 
Deak Revouvtion : As a thirsty traveller. af- 
» ter a long journey over a hot, dry desert, re- 
joices in a spring of living waters, so we, ex- 
hausted with much speaking, rejoiced in the 
prospect of a few short days at the very hub of 
the universe ; to_sit at the feet of wisdom, sci- 
ence and philosophy; to receive new ideas 
and fresh inspiration for future thought and 
action. As Ruth gleaned in the fields of the 
benevolent Boaz, so we have gleaned in Bos- 
ton, greedily clutching the gems of thought 
sown broadeast by the generous hands of Weiss 
and Wasson, Alcott and Alger, Clark and 
Channing, Higginson and Haven, Phillips and 
Powell, Mrs. Howe, Cheney and Livermore. 
From the Woman’s Club-room, the Radical Club, 
the Anti-Slavery Festival, the Woman’s Conven- 
tion, have flowed forth such streams of elo- 
quence as to fire our jsoul afresh with a new 
love of freedom. Such was the joy and fulness 
we experienced mid this influx of light and 
knowledge and reumon with old friends, that 
we did not at first perceive the cold, sidelong 
glances shot at us from shining beavers and nod- 
ding plumes, the stately sideling off, the sudden 
turning round, the mysterious whisperings 
and shakings of the head, all portending a com- 
ing storm. 

There was no malice per se in our visiting 
Boston at this particular time, but having sev- 
eral Lyceum lectures in the neighborhood, we 
thought as a cat might look ona king, so we 
might look on the sages of Athens without giv- 
ing offence. 

True, we had been exiled from Boston by a 
formal biil of excommunication, but we thought 
an absence of two years from the centre of 
light and heat was long enough to expiate any 
ordinary transgression. 

Reinforced by the heroic Proprietor of Tue 
REVOLUTION, we decided to remain and test the 
truthfulness of the circular letter calling the 
Cleveland Convention, which said to our 
friends all over the country, ‘‘ there is no antag- 
onism in this movement to any organization 
already existing.” 

What we knew before was here fully proven 
to our friends, for the managers of the move- 
ment in Boston decided in solemn council that 
the representatives of the National Woman's 
Snffrage Association from New York should 
not be invited to speak nor to sit on their 
platform, during the convention ; and a formal 
bill of impeachment was made ont, any one 
count of which was enough to shut us out 
forever from all anti-slavery and republican 
heavens, both in this world and the world to 
come. 

1st. We had affiliated with Democrats, sat i 





Tammany Hall Convention, that eventful 4th 
of July, when Seymour fainted at the bare 
thought of being President of the United States. 

2d. We bad sent our petitions to Democrats 
iu Congress, thus supplying them with ammu- 
nition to harrass republican members, and jeo- 
pardize the black man’s cause. 

3d. Wejhad thanked Democrats in our conven- 
tions for carrying on such hostilities, and co- 
quetted with the New York World. 

4th. We had repudiated the Fifteenth Amend- 
ment, defeated negro suffrage in Kansas, and 
the property qualification in New York, 

5th. We had accepted greenbacks from George 
Francis Train to start a paper, without consult- 
ing Boston ; criticised some of Massachusetts’ 
noblest sons, and the forty women who held 
Anti-Slavery festivals, after no slave breathed in 
the republic, and black men sat in the legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, making laws for the 
daughters of the Pilgrims. 

Grave charges these, but as we were allowed 
no defence, we meekly took our seats in the as- 
sembly of the people. As we were not per- 
mitted to sit on the platform, we sat as near it 
as possible, that if by chance our cruel judges, 
looking into our shining, honest faces, should 


relent their stern decree and extend to us the 


right hand of fellowship, we might, with one 
graceful bound, leap to their midst, and ina 
long embrace, iv a covomon love for one high, 
holy cause, forget all differences of the past. 

But, alas! when Puritans are conscientiously 
obdurate, their injustice knows no wavering. 
So with pious resignation we accepted the situa- 
tion, and confess with shame that we enjoyed 
the convention far more than if we had shared 
its responsibilities, owing, no doubt, to our 
constitutional diffidence, and lethargy. It is far 
easier to listen to Phillips than to talk yourself, 
to criticise other peoples plans, speeches, reso- 
lutions, than to organize and perfect your own, 
to stretch and lounge in the audience, than to 
sit firm on the platform. Our good Proprietor 
did nottbinkso. She kicked against the pricks, 
and vindicated the right of free speech, by a 
direct address to the platform. However, the 
convention went off well ; all things were done 
in decency and order, and good impression 
was, Do doubt, made on the public mind. The 
house was crowded throughout, and James 
Freeman Clarke presided with dignity. The 
reports in the daily papers sare so meagre that 
we find nothing worth sending. 

Some gentlemen of Boston, hearing that the 
daughters of the Puritans had given us the cold 
shoulder, endeavored to heal our lacerated 
spirit by inviting us to dine with the ‘Burd 
Club,” the first time the Club had ever thus 
honored itself, or any woman. Here leading 
Republican politicians meet once a week to dis- 
cuss state and national questions, to make and 
unmake Senators, Congressmen, and Governors, 
and to eat good dinners. We sat at the right hand 
of Mr. Bird, surrounded by the political power of 
Massachusetts, but the turtle soup, roast turkey, 
oysters, creams, etc., were forgotten in the bril. 
liant scintillations of wit and wisdom that flew 
round that hospitable board. Of course, our 
feminine mind was on the very tip-toe of vigi- 
lance to keep on the plane where the masculine 
intellect moves so easily in its normal condition. 
Oh! for the blessed time when woman, too, 
shall be so perfectly at home in the realms of 
pure science, philosophy, and statesmensbip, 
that the great problems of Capital, Labor, 
Free Trade, Finance, will be as simple to her 
as knitting a boy's mitten. 








From the dinner, one of the gentlemen 
escorted us to the opera to see Parepa Rosa in 
“Tl Trovatore,"’ where we feasted our eyes with 
her grace and beauty, and our ears with her 
bird-like carroling io fleeting passages of such 
ravishing sweetness that it made pleasure almost 
pais. What a grand specimen of womanhood 
she is—tall, self-poised head, shoulders, arms, 
finely moulded, every motion grace! and what 
a voice—deep, melodious, high, sweet, and 
clear! As from the agony of human) passion 
and disappointment she soared up and up and 
up to the joyous freedom of a soul set free, we, 
too, were lifted to those heights where all life’s 
trials seemed so trivial and transient that we 
felt they ne'er could mar the harmony of our 
life again. 

What would the opera or stage be to-day, 
without woman? How stule, flat, and unprofit- 
able it must have been in Shakspeare’s time, 
when Desdemona, Ophelia, Juliet, and Rosa- 
lind were all performed by beneded bone ont 
muscle in siJk attire ? ° 5 

Sunday. Went this afternoon to hear O. B. 
Frothingham in Horticultural Hall. He spoke 
an hour and a-half, one of the greatest discourses 
to which we ever listened, on the *‘ Unknown 
God.” Have just returned from the Working 
Women’s meeting, where many of them spoke 
admirably. The question of Capital and Labor 
must be more thoroughly discussed in our 
paper. Verily the slavery of the white masses 
in our factories, garrets, and cellars was never 
surpessed on southern plantations. £. c. 8. 











HonoraBie Testimony. —The New York Inde- 
pendent has a writer in Washington who thus 
witnesses as to the recent Suffrage Conven- 
tion in that city : 


The National Woman's Suffrage Convention held last 
week in Washington was a great success. Mrs. Stanton 
presided with dignity as well as tact; the audiences 
were Jarge, embracing at times a considerable represen - 
tation of the two houses of Congress. Letters from 
several distinguished persons were read, among them 
Bishop Simpson. On Saturday a committee of the Con- 
vention appeared before the committees of the Senate 
and House of Representatives on the District of Colum- 
bia, for the purpose of addressing them ia behalf of uni- 
versal suffrage in the District. A lady who witnessed 
the proceedings says : “It was really a fine affair; for 
not only the committees of the two houses, but mavy 
Senators and Representatives were present. Mrs. Stan- 
ton made a clear and earnest argument, and evidently 
produced a deep impression on many of those grave 
men, She was followed, more briefly, by Mrs. Hooker, 
Mrs. Davis, Susan B. Anthony, Madame Anneke, and 
Mrs. M. E. J. Gage. I was glad to see Senator Sumner 
come in ; and to hear him say that, though he had been 
on numerous committees on various subjects during 
his twenty years’ service in the Senate, he had never 
witnessed a hearing of a more impressive character, or 
heard better speaking in behalf of any cause.’’ 


am 











Tur Mar.—The evening Mail says it don’t 
hear that Miss Anthony, or Mrs. Stanton, or 
Miss Dickinson or Olive Logan have any of 
them yet gone to Wyoming. Why not? 

Because their work is to make New York and 
New England into Wyomings, and then they 
can live very well in them. Is not that better? 

EEE 

Mr. Revet, colored Senator from Mississippi, 
appeared on the Senate floor on Monday, and 
was congratulated by a number of Republican 
Senators. There is but one vacant seat, it is 
said, in the chamber, and he has been assigned 
to it, on the extreme corner of the Republican 
side. Such a fact as this Senatorship, is one 
more evidence that slavery is abolished, 
although a few unfortunate persons still fail 
to see it. 
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MRS. HOLLOWAY ON CHARLOTTE 
BRONTE. 





A very large audience assembled/in Cooper 
Institute on Wednesday evening of last week, 
to listen to an address on the Life and Writings 
of Charlotte Bronte, by Mrs. Laura C. Hollo- 
way of Tennessee. The lecturer came well re- 
commended, her chosen theme was certainly 
transcendently interesting, if not important, 
the meeting was well advertised, the evening 
was mild and fair as May, the audience culti- 
vated and appreciative, and every circumstance 
conspired to make the occasion memorable had 
the only other, and the one thing needful, not 
been a most unfortunate exception. 


Whoever has read Jane Eyre and the first 
volume of Mrs. Gaskill’s Memoirs of the au- 
thor, must have felt that the lecturer had failed 
most unfortunately to appreciate the character 
she came to delineate and to celebrate. Jane Eyre 
was written too soon to be understood in ac- 
cordance with what should and must have been 
the purpose of the gifted, the truly inspired 
architect of that sublimest work of the cen- 
tury. A phenomenon it was, more than a book, 
It belongs to the present decade, rather than the 
last, or any past. And Charlotte Bronte was 
reared in the very soil social and spiritual to 
produce it. The mother and daughters consti- 
tuted a mountain chain of brain and heart, 
gilded with the sunshine of all womanly and 
noble excellencies, while the father and son 
were little better than beasts of prey prowling 
beneath, comprehending nothing of the beauty 
and the glory of which they constituted the chief, 
if not only, cbscuration. The father seems to 
have been more demon than brute ; subject to 
horrible fits of passion, the most innocent and 
harmless mode of appeasing which, was to get off 
up into the attic with ahorse pistol and load'and 
fire out of the window until his rage was self- 
consumed. Displeased that his frail wife, vic: 
tim of his lustful excesses, had been presented 
with a han@some silk dress, which, out of re- 
spect to his prejudices, or dread of his ire, she 
never put on, he snatched it out of her drawer 
and its constant concealment, and tore it into 
shreds and fragments. Ona cold, dreary and 
rainy day, when his children, then small, came 
home with feet all wet, and had placed their 
little boots by the fire to dry, he came into the 
room, and because he disliked their color or 
quality (the boots also had, like the silk dress, 
been presented by some charitable friend), he 
seized them up and hurled the whole of them 
into the fire. 
The son was no better, though not of the 
same cast of character. He had the talent of 
his mother and sisters, as the father had not, 
but he was a sold, bound and helpless victim to 
drunkenness. Motherly love, sisterly affection 
and forbearance availed nothing, though squan- 
dered upon him with a wealth that should save 
a world of sinners. Bndowed with gifts that 
might have made him Prime Minister of the 
realm, nor wholly devoid of moral virtues, he 
died while but a boy, a wretched, worthless vag- 
abond, 
If Rochester was the victim of an unutter- 
ably false marriage, forced upon him by circum- 
stances beyond his knowledge or control, how 
much more was Mrs. Bronte? And to wake 


her nation and the world to the unutterable evil, 
injustice and cruelty of such alliances, was the 
unspoken, and so, to a purblind world, the un- 
discovered purpose of the writer, of the yet-to- 





only patient and persistent culture. 


evolution. 


Eyre. So, often, if not always, does the divin- 
est prophecy wait for fulfilment and compre- 
hension. 

That Mrs.|Holloway’s lecture contained many 
beauties and excellencies, none can justly ques- 
tion. That she herself has many of the gifts and 
graces for public speaking is also apparent from 
her performance on Wednesday evening, needing 
And that 
she did not, or dare not, apprehend the charac- 
ter she attempted to celebrate, is a misfortune 
she only shares wit most of her nation. 


The most lamentable defects in the lecture of 
Mrs. Holloway were her invidious, unjust and 
certainly unnecessary flings at the Woman Suf- 
frage enterprise. In that, too, she received but 
equivocal compliment from her audience. Old 
Fogydom did, indeed, rattle its canes somewhat, 
but the larger, and by far the better portion ot 
the audience, heard her with silence mingled 
with surprise and sorrow. 
Can anybody doubt whether Charlotte Bronte 
would be to-day, where she living there, by the 
side of Frances Power Cobbe and Barbara L. 
Smith Bodichon, and Helen Taylor, and Emily 
Faithfull, and Lydia Becker, and Mrs. Jacob 
Bright, and Josephine Butler, and Rebecca 
Moore, and a whole host of others of Britain’s 
poblest women, in demanding the right of suf- 
frage equally with men? For the Misses, as 
well as the Mr. Brontes? Does Mrs. Holloway 
herself suppose the Bronte sisters, yea and 
their mother also, would not have gladly added 
the ballot to their almost superhuman efforts to 
rescue that poor besotted brother from the dra- 
gon fangs of the distiller and dramseller? 
Sorry compliment, indeed, does she pay to her 
English sisters, and American as well, who are 
struggling for the ballot as the shepherd’s sling 
and stone to slay the huge Gohaths that to this 
hour defy their husbands and devour their 
sons! devour them before their very faces, in 
spite of all tears, entreaties and prayers! Let 
Mrs. Holloway, standing as by that long row of 
graves in the gloomy churchyard at Haworth, 
where the whole Bronte family are now sleeping 
in death, exchange those blasphemies against a 
holy, heaven-descended right, into earnest, so- 
lemn appeals in its behalf, as woman’s last in- 
tensest resort, her forlorn hope against not only 
intemperance, but even more fearful forms of 
vice, of crime and wo ; and her reputation as a 
public lecturer will be advanced a thousand 
fold, and she will everywhere be hailed as an 
honor, an ornament and a benefactor to her sex. 
PB P. 








1HE BALL IN MOTIUN. 


—_—_—— 


New Hampsaire has organized a new state 
political party and nominated Samuel Flint, 
Esq., of Lyme, as candidate for governor. Mr. 
Flint is and ever has been a practical, working 
farmer, an old abolitionist of the Garrison and 
Nathaniel Peabody Rogers school; and with 
more brain and culture of it, too, than any gov- 
ernor the state has elected within a quarter of a 
century at least. If the workingmen will only 
rally around him, he can be elected, as the Ken- 
tuckian said they chose old Tippecanoe, Pres- 
ident, ‘‘by spontaneous combustion!” On the 
questions of finance and the national bonds and 
debts, Mr. Flint is with the Progressives, and so 
is as well worthy the support of the democrats 
as of his own party, wherein he has ever been 
a burning and shining light. Of modest, retir- 
ing nature, he hes never been half so well and 





moral integrity warranted, and as the needs of 
his staté and the country really required. As 
a member of the legislature at different 
times ; and by his frequent essays and 
communications to the public press,. on 
most of the important public and political 
questions of the day, for the last five and twenty 
years ; by his stainless private character; his 
unswerving devotion to anti-slavery, to the 
temperance question in evil report and good re- 
port ; to the cause of workingwomen, and women 
generally, and to whatever doctrine or measure 
he believed would advance the interests of hu- 
man society, he certainly has proved himself 
in most eminent degree worthy snd cap- 
able of filling the chair of chief magistrate, with 
an honor to himself and to the state, too, second 
to no other in its whole history. Emphatically 
is he the people’s candidate. The working peo- 
ple’s, men and women. His own interests are 
identical with theirs, both menand women. He 
has no interests separate from theirs. He would 
have none. Now let the laboring classes be true 
to him, and as God is true, so will he also’ be 
true to them. P. P. 
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BEGGARY IN BOSTON. 





* Abas igs 

Ir isn’t beggary exactly, but what is it better, 
Mrs, Eleanor Davis Rockwood thus writes to 
the Boston Commonwealth : 

Go toa building close to one of our largest railway 
stations, covering five thousand feet of land, contain- 
ing sixty-two rooms, occupied by four hundred and 
fifty human beings, without ventilation, without sun, its 
passages at mid-day dark as mid-night, two faucets in 
the yard the only supply of water, and the other accom- 
modations needed in dwellings shamefully wanting. © 
Filth, want and disease fill the house. Out of these 
victims for a property assessed at $30,000 a rent of $5,- 
000 is annually ground. 
This isno poor man’s effort to scrape togeihor an in- 
come out of his fellow-paupers. It is owned by a* 
wealthy citizen, honored repeatedly with confidence by 
the community, who was not ashamed to collect his 
unearned rent by most cruel means. It now belongs to 
one whose name, given toa town, is found on a map of 
Massachusetts. 

a7 * * +. - * * * *- 
Cross the city, passing through granite palaces, and 
you come to a larger hive yet. This frail building, 
with two hundred and fifty rooms, a family in each, 
holding more than a thousand persons—no air, no sun 
—herded lke beasts with no means of preserving the 
decencies of life. A farmer’s horse is more comfortably 
stabled. London may equal this, but you must go to 
the worst underground tenements ot New York to outdo 
it. The reason why I cannot paint these loathsome dens 
faithfully, is that you would not print words which 
alone can fitly describe them. 

No matter about London nor New York, 
They are just as bad but not worse. Tkese are 
only the muck and mire out of which Peabodys 
grow like the Javan Upas. It takes the toil, 
tears, brains, bones, sinews, souls of thousands 
like these poor wharf rats, to make a Peabody, 
an Astor, a Stewart. ‘ 

War is a game, which, were their subjects wise, 
Kings could not play at. * * * * 

Aye, and so is wealth a game, when so pro- 
digiously amassed, which, were the people 
wise, would soon be given wings! Which, 
were the people any wiser than the fish of 
the sea, the large would ‘not so eat up the 
small. But then, perhaps, it was so ordained 
to be before the foundation of the world ; and 
to continue so to be till those foundations be 
removed. Who knows? P. P. 








Tux Refurm Investigator reports Mrs. Brincke 
erhoff as lecturing in its part of Illinois, White 








be reread, understood] and appreciated Jane 


widely known as his splendid abilities and great 


Side Co., and thereabouts, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
—_——_—_—_ 

Ir is wondrously improved since its new 
baptism. With Mr. Beecher as chief of edito- 
riai staff, it is winning the respect due to its new 
name. Here is what its Washington corres- 
pondent raid of the late Woman Suffrage Con- 
vention there : 


To.day many ladies who have been prominent in the 
woman movement met the Committees of the House and 
Senate on the District of Columbia, in ion, to hear 
an appeal in tavor of enfranchising women bere. Both 
committees were fully represented. Senator Hamlin 
} resided, and there were present among others, Senators 
Patterson, Samner and Pratt, and Representatives Cook 
of Illinois, and Welcker of Ohio. About fifty ladies 
aitended. The case was presented to the Committee by 
Mrs, Stanton, Miss Anthony, Mrs. Beecher Hooker, and 
Mrs, Gage. 

It is doubtful whether the advocates of Woman’s 
Rights were ever listened to with more respectful atten- 
tion. It is doubtful, too, whether they ever made a bet- 
te. impression upou those they have sought to enlist, 
It was a new chapter in congressional history. The 
speakers seemed to feel the situation, and {he standing 
and ability of the men before them. These latter 
seemed, every one, to be really engaged in studying the 
novel case betore them in the bearing of its advocates, 
and in their earnestness, as well as in their anguments, 
And from first to last there ~was nothing said or done 
that was not marked with earnestness. 

While Miss Anthony was speaking, a quict passage at 
arms took place between a member of the committee and 
Mrs. Hooker. The latter said to the committeeman, 
“Oh, she is too severe, too severe.” 

The reply came quickly, ‘‘ Madam, we are all married 
men, and accustomed to bear these things.” 

To which the keen retort : “She isn’t married, and so 
doesn’t kaow how little men can bear.”’ 

Betore adjournment, the committee assured the 
Jadies that their arguments and requests should receive 
full attention, Senator Hamlin, in conveying this as- 
surance, was somewhat unfortunate in his display of 
Biblical knowledge. Said he, ‘‘ Mrs, Stanton, to use the 
language ot Paul, as he went down to Damascus : 
‘Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian ;’” 
ahd upon a reminder that he bad made a mistake, 
adde4, “I should have said, when Saul was on his way 
to Damascus.” 











Woman as Arcarrect.—Mis. M. E. Joslyn 
Gage has celebrated ‘‘ Woman as Inventor” in 
these pages, and more recently in a Tract 
with that title. But woman is already distin- 
guishing herself as architect. Who knows so 
well as she how a house should be constructed ? 

.Men may build barns and bridges ; but women 
know best, where they know common things at 
all, how to plan a dwelling in which they live, 
move and have their being. Most of the old 
houses in the rural distric's are a perfect bur- 
lesque of all decency, comiort or convenience. 
And many of the later built are not much bet- 
ter. A girl’s seminary that does not teach archi- 
tecture doesn’t know its business. Very few 
carpenters are capable of constructing a decent 
house, still less of instructing an apprentice. 
The nineteenth century laughs at the rude, but 
generally substantial kitchens and ‘‘fore 
rooms” of the eighteenth ; but the twentieth 
will be along pretty soon and what will it say 
‘of a great deal over which we to-day crow and 
clap our wings? 

The papers say that Mrs. Irwin, a sister of 
Stonewall Jackson, proposes an entire revolu- 
tion in the method of building houses, and has 
applied for a patent for six-walled, or hexagonal 
apartments. She believes they are cheaper, 
handsomer, will give more space, and are cap- 
able of greater artistic beauty than the square 
houses. {t is also stated that for the plan of 
the magnificant mansion which Mr. Charles 
O'Connor is now building on Fifth Avenue, 
designed for one of the finest in America, he is 
principally indebted to Mrs. Q’Connor herself, 
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All that woman asks anywhere, is equal oppor- 
tunity with man. And then, wherein man suc- 


ceeds and she fails, therein will she acknow- | 


ledge her inferiority. PP. 





Mrs, Lyman on Motaernoop.—Mrs. Walter 
C. Lyman has completed her course of Physio- 
logical lectures in Dr. Chapin’s Church in this 
city. The last on Maternity it is said was ably 
and eloquently presented ; Woman's mission as 
wife and mother and the duty she owes to her- 
self and to society. Mothers, she said, are re- 
sponsible for the appetites and passions their 
children inherit, and should remember that all 
the sentiments and emotions of their nature are 
transmitted to their offspring; and a woman 
may become a power on earth, if not in her own 
person, in that of her child. Woman should be 
more controlled by judgment and less by feel- 
ing. Does any one, she asked, expect a strong 
organization of the children of a woman who 
faints at the sight of a beetle or a spider or a 
mouse? The mother can mould the child to 
her will from the first moment of its existence. 
Who doubis that ‘‘ poets, orators, painters are 
born,” not made ? Who has not observed the 
cold, angular characters that ave grown up in 
barren, cold and unloving homes? The mother 
that does not feel impressions of beauty and 
harmony will be likely to have children of cold, 
and probably, inharmonious natures. Every 
father and mother owes it to the world to de- 
velop such children as shall make the world 
better and advance the great ends of humanity. 
Six out of ten children born into the world die 
without being any real advantage to humanity : 
neither is the world any better for their having 
lived ix it. 





A Sap Fact.—The New York Times too truly 
says : 

A girl with any pretentions to beauty or family, looks, 
in mariying, to be maiutained in luxury without phy- 
sical effort ot her own, and even those moral repayments 
which of yore were things of course—the tacit acknowl- 
edgments that brighten the fireside and smooth the 
rugged masculine path—are now, we fear, all too seldom 
regarded as obligatory. 

Less true is this of the country than of the 
city, it is to be hoped, but the cities are now so 
numerous that their unwholesome atmosphere 
envelopes much cf the country also. One thing 
is clear. Those who inconsiderately rush into 
marriage cherishing such ideas, are dvomed in- 
evitably to the saddest of disappointments. 
Idleness in men or women, is yet to be regarded 
asa heinous crime. Should be so regarded now. 
Whoever produces nothing to feed body or soul 
is a.robber. To be maintained by others 
while in youth and health, is unutterable mean- 
ness. No lady will submit to it, any more than 
would a gentleman. A pauper ih Fifth Avenue 
and in five apparel, and a fine coach, is no bet- 
ter than a pauper in the pcor house or peni- 
tentiary. She may not be half so good. She 
is not if the latter be old, or diseased and dis- 
abled, and she be young and healthy. Killers 
of time are as really murderers as any others. 
The picture of old Time with his scythe might 
be reversed. The idlers might be r2presented 
with the scythe mowing down Time, only that 
it would show them as appearing to be doing 
something while they are not. They would not 
kill time if it required labor to do it. They 
overlay it and kill it in that way, as an intoxi- 
cated mother sometimes does her babe, 

P. PB 





Grace Greenwoop.—Too late for to-day, but 
such a letter as is ever good, 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHU.- 
SET18. 
ae ee 

Tue Springfield Republican is fully over to our 
side, and its great circulation and influence in 
western Massachusetts, with the Spy andthe dAr- 
gus in Worcester, would be sufficient assurance 
of success in that state, Boston or no Boston. 
The Republican last week reported the Hampden 
County Woman Suffrage Association as hold- 
ing a spirited Convention in Chicopee, Monday 
afternoon and evening, which was well attended 
in spite of the rain ; the principal addresses by 
Mrs, Celia Burleigh, Lucy Stone, Mrs. Camp- 
bell and Messrs. Gordon aud Sanborn ot Spring- 
field. Resolutions were adopted, after a 
spirited debate. Some members of the 
Association went up to Florence on Saturday 
and perfected an organization for Hamp- 
shire County ; Rev. E. G. Cobb of Florence 
(Congregational) being chosen President, C., 
C. Burhegh, Corresponding Secretary, Seth 
Hunt, of Northampton, Recording Secretary, 
and Miss Augusta Segur, of Northampton, 
Treasurer. The next meeting of the Hampden 
Association, the Republican adds, will be held in 
Springfield with Wendell Phillips for principal 
speaker. 

in both Hampshire and Hampden Counties, 
many of the most influential citizens, both men 
and women (and tew counties have more such 
citizens), have espoused the Suffrage cause with 
earnest devotion and it must flourish in their 
hands. What a millennial revival and advance 
since THz Revonvrion, only two years ago, un- 
furled its banner and sounded the bugle of con- 
flict! History has not its parallel. 

P. P. 





*«Surr.”—Olive Logan's play of this name, 
giving pictures of Loong Branch in the summer 
season, was produced in magnificent style last 
Wednesday at the Fitth Avenue Theatre in this 
city, and is announced tu be played every night 
until further notice. It is full of Miss Logan’s 
brilliant wit and laughter-stirring humor, as 
well as abounding in keen satire of the follies of 
the day. The heroine is a leader of the ton, 
Mrs. Madison Noble, who in the course of the 
evening has something sharp and telling to say 
in behalf of Woman's Rights. Ona the other 
hand there is a ridiculous old woman, Mrs. 
Oyle, ignorant, valgar and bad tempered, who 
sneers at ‘‘them strong-minded women,” and 


contempt. This is turning ‘the tables on the 
people who have hitherto made the stage a ve- 
hicle for caricaturmg Woman’s Rights, and 
Miss Logan has certainly opened the eyes of 
theatre-goers to a new idea under the sun. 
Olive is doing good work, in her own way, and 
with her own weapons, which are very effective 
weapons, too, in her industrious hands. 

It is worth while going to the theature, ‘just 
tor once,” lo see such a play as this of Miss 
Logan’s. 





=_— 


Conorep Psorpie at THE SoutH.—Whoever 
travels through the South with eyes open will 
agree with the southern correspondent of the 
Boston Banner of Light, who says, on planta- 
tions even where the freedmen remain, and in 
about the sanie numbers as before the war, 
there are not more than one-fourth as many 
children born among them as when they were 
slaves, and he finds this the case generally 
among the negroes of the old slave states ; while 
the present generation is dying from various 








causes faster than before the war. 


makes herself generally an object of amused , 
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DEPRAVITY ATI THE CAPITOL 
pers Wares 

Mr. Dawss has lately exposed one phase of it, 
for which the nation owes him thanks whether 
it does any good or not. Others, in Congress 
and out, have done it before, republicans as 
well as democrats. Here is what a corres 
pondent of the N. Y. World writes; not as new 
or strange, but only one more chapter. Will 
the people ever be wise ? 


Among the lobby women in Washington last winter 
was the daughter of a present United States Senator, 
whose father, years ago, refused to let her marry the man 
of her choice, She eloped with him, he deceived her by 
a mock marriage, he having two other wives, so-called, 
living ; he took all her jewels, and even most of her 
clothing, and abandoned her. * * * 

Another Senator’s wife, who is an invalid cannot be 
unaware, for no one else is, that her husband has stocked 
no less than six of his mistresses or the civil service as 
clerks, and that he adds to the number every season. 

Another Senator, a South.west carpet-bagger, toisted 
his mistress on the treasury department last year, and 
was influential cnough to have her salary continued 
while he sent her on to New York to undergo an abor- 
tion, She died, The Senator himself drew the arrears 
of pay ostensibly tor the un other of the murdered wo- 
man, who has yet to see the first cent of it, 

Another honorable, this time of the House, was driven 
out of a leading hotel six years ago for notorious con- 
duct with a married woman, and that with the consent 
of the husband. That husband is now clerk of that 
Congressman’s committee, bis wife is the Congressman’s 
saistress, and her son is a page on the floor of the House» 
and waits on his mutual fathers every day. : 








Tue Peanopy Pacrant.—The httle Hvening 
Globe and Press, of this city, talks sensibly 
about it, as it does about everything of the kind 
where needless displays of pride and show are 
wasted and worse in the midst of misery, 
squalor, and starvation. What 1s this magnifi- 
cent mourning after all but ‘‘ the dead burying 
the dead?” The Globe and Press says: 


We have already expressed our opinion of so much 
extravagance and parade over the lifeless remains of 
one who set a better example of economy while he 
lived, We think it both foolish and wickel. If the 
poorof Portland and Peabody had been clothed and 
ted how much more beautiful, touching, and appropri- 
ate it would have been, than all the present display of 
plumes, wax candles, lying in etate, etc. The Maine 
Legislature refuses to attend this melancholy Vanity 
Fair ; the New York Legislature takes the same sensible 
view of the matter, and it is said Gen. Lee will not be 
present at the funeral, 





Tue Woman's Apvocate. —It calls Taz Revo- 
LUTION to account in this wise : 

We thank Tae Revoxvrion for its kind notice of us 
in its last issue, but please, Mrs. REvoLurion, do 
not say of our cily ‘‘ the little town of Dayton snould be 
proud of its Adovocate,” etc. Cities of 60,000 inbabi- 
tants are not ‘little towns ’’ bere in the west, whatever 
you might term them in the latitude of the meiropolis. 
Take back that ‘‘ libel,” Susan, or we shall plead guilty 
to the charge made against the entire group of ‘‘ Revo- 
LUTIoN-children,’’ and “ disown our mother.” 

Your “mother,” noble Advocate, is away in 
Boston to look after that hopeful branch of her 
rapidly increasing family; and so it becomes 
another in her absetce to say simply that no 
disrespect was meant to Dayton, but only com- 
pliment to the Advocate, which is big enough, 
every way, for sixty times ‘‘ 60,000 inhabitants.” 
Were Dayton half as big as the Advocate, it 
would subscribe for a copy for every family in 
it. Numerically, 60,000 people are a goodly 
number, and Dayton may well rejoice in its 
growth. Within | the memory of this writer, 
there was.no town there, nor anything of 1m- 
portance nearer than Cincinnati, and that was 
little more than a trading post, surrounded by 
wild beasts and Indians. 

The Advocate in its larger size and improved 











appearance every way, is deserving, and it is to 
be hoped, is meeting with a corresponding suc- 
cess. 








WOMAN IN 1H2£ LABOR REFORM. 





Tue Reform Investigator of Morrison, ML., 
publishes, and the Nashville (Tenu.) Labor 
Union copies the following on woman’s right to 
full equality of rights with man : 


individual state, is based upon the principle that man 
has certain inalien?ble rights : ‘‘ The right to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness ;” the last including 
rights of property and of conscience. These rights are 
common to every citizen of whatever sex—not to the male 
sex solely, 

The laws enacted by the people through their agents, 
the legislature, are intended to define, regulate and pro- 
tect each citizen of both sexes in the enjoyment uf their 
rights ; and if the laws are not in harmony witb the con- 
stitution they are null and void, Whatis the theory of the 
ballot? It is the power which the citizen possesses of 
enacting the laws and expressing bis preference as to 
the asent who shall execute them, Men value the right 
of suffrage and justly so, as it is their safe-guard under 
the Constitution against tyranny. If so, the right of suf- 
frage is valuable to woman? Is she not subject to the 
same law, and are not her rights as dear to her as rights 
of man to him? Is it not reasonable that she should de- 
sire the privilege of expressing her choice through 
the ballot-box as to the Jaws and those who are to 
execute them? Even if she does not express the wish 
to vote, ought she not to have the right to protect her 
rights? There can be but one reply to these questions. 
There are no reasons why man should vote which do not 
equaily apply to woman. The law of custom, prejadice, 
is the only objection which can be raised against suffrage 
towomen. The power of prejudice must sooner or later 
yield to the torce of reason, the voice of conscience and 
the law of justice. Men may not admit women into 
competition with themselves in the various occupations 
of society; many deny their intellectual and physical 
ability, but they cannot deny that under the constitution 
of our free government they are citizens, and as such 
ought to be allowed the right ot suffrage. 











Frevericge ]ovciass my Wasatnaton.—The 
Chronicle says large and highly appreciative 
audience greeted the appearance of Mr. Doug- 
Jass, and applauded his effort on ‘“‘Uur Com- 
posite Nationality.” There have been few 
lectures in Washington better deserving of ex- 
tended notice, but the crowded state of our 
columns forbid. It adds, Mr. Douglass is un- 
doubtedly the foremost man of his race, and 
his eloquence and cogency of thought would 
adorn the legislative halls of any nation. That 
adornment probably only waits the richer ac- 
companiment of woman, and will not have to 
wait long. 











Woman’s Wacrs,—The Rochester Daily 
Chronicle calls the Boston Traveller a consistent 
advocate of the rights of woman because it em- 
ploys girls to do its type-setting and gives them 
the same wages it pays male compositors. It 
adds, there are some Woman’s Rights organs, 
if we are not mistaken, which employ girls and 
pay them but half price for their work, when 
there is no earthly reason why women, for do- 
ing the same work that men do, should not 
get the same pay. 

That is what ‘Tar Revo.ivution holds ; and it 
will be happy to expose any establishment of 
any kind, private or corporate, that makes any 
difference in wages merely on account of the 
sex of those who do the work. 








Wersty Mar.—St. Louis has just set in 
motion a large and well executed newspaper of 
that name, with a Woman’s Department in 
charge of Mrs. W. T. Hazard. It costs three 





dollars a yeor. 


The fundamental law of the United States and of each | 


CALLFORNIA. 
tia 
Tue following interesting extracts are from 
a letter by Mrs. Coelia Curtis, Cor. Sec. San 
Francisco W. 8. Association, dated San. Fran- 
cisco, January, 10th 1870 : 


We have now local’ organizations in seven 
counties in California ; San Francisco, Santa 
Clara, Santa Cruz, San Diego, Nevada, Sonoma 
and Solano. 

In San Francisco the frst meeting was 
called July 27th, 1869. Only five women were 
present. These pledged themselves to the 
organization, and received much encourage- 
ment from the timely visit of Anna Dickinson, 
and her earnest, heart-stirring words. We owe 
her more than we can express. ° * . 


From five members the San Francisco So- 
ciety has grown rapidly, as all are invited to join 
in this glorious work who will subscribe to our 
constitution and pay the dues. 

The present officers of the society are as fol- 
lows : President, Mrs. Mary Coggins; Vice 
President, Mrs. Emily Pitts ; Treasurer, Mrs. 
Mary Collins ; Recording Secretary, Mrs. J. 
McComb; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. 
Coelia Curtis. * : be ? bs * 


Now that we have become aroused and ear- 
nest workers, we appreciate more fully the labor 
that others have willingly performed for years. 
Surely the blessing of all women will be some 
reward for such faithfulness, even if in sorrow 
we should suffer defeat in the end. No one 
labors in a just cause with true zeal without a 
crown,—and a cause that demands tears helps 
to form noble souls. 


When woman is lifted up and made free and 
wholly equal to man, her labor protected, her 
talents respected and her name honored, ske 
will instinctively seek out and glorify those 
who bore the heat and danger of the battle for 
her defence. 








Tue Temperance Caust.—A writer in the 
Elizabeth (New Jersey) Herald, describing a 
temperance lecture delivered there by Dr. Jew- 
ett, the well known apostle of that reform, who 
seems not to have fully satisfied this writer, 
closes with these words : 


Now, [ would not limit the grace of God, or underrate 
the power of the christian church, but at the same time, 
I think that God will net work a miracle to do the work 
which he has designed for man ; for we have not, in my 
judgment, exhausted our means to destroy the monster. 
Permit me to suggest ‘* woman’s suffrage.’’ Yes, laugh 
who will, but I venture this prophecy, that within len 
years, the women of our lan‘ will vote, and I will ven- 
ture further, and say that the weak-kneed politicians of 
to-day, will show a bold front on the temperance line 
then, and woe be to the man who suffers his name to 
run on a “moral suasion”’ ticket. The wives and 
mothers of our land, whose hearts have bled and bled 
again, o’er the wrecks caused by rum, among their loved 
ones, would know how to manage rum shops, if they 
had the power. Women will yet redeem us from this 
curse, and he who lives ten years will see it. 

c. B. 


It is to be hoped that Dr. Jewett does not, 
like John B. Gough, go about the country ridi- 
culing woman suffrage. Mr. Gough pays high 
homage to his mother’s memory sometimes. 
Perhops if she and other mothers had held the 
power of the ballot in their hands, their sons 
might many of them have been much sooner 
reclaimed from the paths of the destroyer than 
they were, and saved from relapse afler they were 
reclaimed. What would Dr. Jewett say to that? 
What would Mr. Gough say? 


eee 





CoRRESPONDENTS must be patient with us. 
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THE SITUATION AT THE SOUTH. 


Tux following extracts are from a private let- 
ter written to P. P. of Tae Revonvrion by a 
gentleman who has recently returned from a 
two years residence at the South, and whose 
testimony on the southern situation will be re- 
ceived as above suspicion wherever he is 
known : 

I have but lately read your letters in the In- 
dependent and Revotvrion on the condition of 
the South. I cannot say I am happy to agree 
with you, but that I am compelled to bear wit- 
ness to the general correctness of the letters, so 
nearly do they correspond with my two years 
observation in South Carolina. I saw a great 
deal of the negro character and condition that 
I have never told abroad, lest some Democratic 
Philistines should raise a howl of triumph, 
though in truth the Democracy have just about 
as much cause for triumph over the negro’s 
wretched condition as the rum-seller for exul- 
tation over the desolation and misery that the 
traffic in liquors has produced; slavery, to 
which the blacks owe their degradation, being 
a pet Democratic institution. 

The southern whites “accept the situation,” 
and well they may, when they know they can 
shape that situation pretty much to suit them- 
selves. 

A very pious Southerner near to me said what 
has proved literally true : ‘‘ We are beaten, but 
net conquered, by G—d.” The slaveholding 
spirit is not subdued an iota. Whether it is 
more “ cruelly unjust ” to tell things about as 
they are, and thus warn the north that their 
duty is not yet done, than to say that every- 
thing is going on swimmingly, each one must 
judge fur himself. Ihave no doubt, from my 
Own experience and observation as a teacher, 
that Mr. Alvord’s statistics of schools are cor- 
rect, and that the devoted teachers of those 
schools are, as you say, doing all that can be 
expected under the circumstances ; and that 
many children are making progress in knowl- 
edge and perbaps in morals; but to suppose 
everything else is flourishing in proportion, is 
sheer nonsense. 

I know some of the glowing accounts we have 
would lead us to suppose the old masters had 
become tender as lambs ; according to the 
blacks all their rights, and living on the most 
pleasant terms with them ; but this view dis- 
poses of the popular theory that the age of 
miracles is past. 

I was pretty intimate with the details of the 
wages system that you speak of, and found it 
to be an utter failure. One proprietor took 
pains to show me his account book, which 
showed that there must be on settlement a 
balance against almost every hand. Others 
gave me similar accounts. They keep those 
little stores you describe, where the hands took 
up all their earnings, and generally without the 
least approach to economy. In spending a 
dollar they would perhaps buy a loaf of bread 
at ten or twelve cents, and the rest would take 
upin aseless nicnacks and gewgaws. The share 
system did some better, affording, as it did, 
more stimulus to labor. 

As to whether the negroes are intemperate 
or not, they haven’t the means to get liquor 
generally, to be habitual drunkards, put I had 
reason to believe that their fondness for it was 
pretty general. Certainly, on one occasion, 
when the hands on a rice plantation where I 
was stopping, had completed a certain part of 

heir work in good order, the proprietor, to 
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gratify them, treated them with whiskey. an] 


drank it raw with real gusto, and drank it 
clear, men and women, and considered it, 
apparently, as a real luxury. 


On the same plantation one of, the women, 
unsolicited, proposed to the proprietor that if 
he would like to raise a colored chiid, she was 
at his disposal for the purpose. This un. 
natural proposition she made as coolly as she 
would have applied for his washing, consider- 
ing it just as proper ; nor was she apparently 
below the average in moral perception ; nor 
probably was thisau unusual occurrence. These 
things and many others that I could recite, 
only show the blasting, dehumanizing effects of 
the slave system. They also show that the 
work of education and elevation is but just 


begun. 


pl 


N. Y. CITY AND COUN1Y SUFFRAGE 
MEETING. 


Tue New York City and County Woman Sut- 
frage Association, organized at the Woman's 
Bureau on January 6th, adopted the following 
constitution and articles : 


Whereas, The denial of tae right of the ballot to wo. 
man is in direct opposition tothe genius of our institu- 
tions and the Declaration of Independence, which says, 
“ All governments derive their just power from the con- 
sent of the governed,” and that Taxation without Repre- 
sentation is base injustice ; 

Therefore, We, citizens of the City and County of New 
York, believing that the ballot, as the legalized voice of 
the people, is the right of every law-abiding citizen, do 
associate ourselves together tor the purpose of securing 
the ballot to woman. 

Sxcrion 1, Article 1. This Association shall be called 
the New York City and County Women’s Suffrage As- 
sociation, and shall be auxiliary to the State Women’s 
Suffrage Association. 

Ant. 2. Its object shall be to secure the ballot to 
woman. 

Ant. 3. Any citizen of the City and County of New 
York can become a member of this Association by sign- 
ing the constitution and paying not less than fifty cents 
annually, and no other persons shall be entitled to vote 
in the meetings of the Association. The officers shall 
be a president, vice-presidents trom at least three wards 
secretary, treasurer, and a business committee of not less 
than three and not more than five members. 

Sec. 2, Art.1. No person shall make a speech in the 
regular meetings of the Association except to a motion 
or resolution, unless invited to speak by vote of the 
members ; and all resolutions to be discussed must be 
presented by or with the consent of the Business Com- 
mittee. 

Ant. 2. A member shall not speak more than ten min- 
utes upon a motion or resolution, unless invited by vote 
to do so ; and a member shall not speak more than twice 
upon the same resolution, except in explanation or cor” 
rection. 

Ant. 8. The public meetings of this Association shall 
be held monthly, and special meetings weekly. 

Art. 4. The officers of this Association shall report at 
the regular meetings of the City and County Associa- 
tion, and at the annual meeting of the State Woman's 
Suffrage Association. 

Ant. 5. The Association shall be governed by the 
usual parliamentary order, except otherwise determined 
by special vote or by law, 

The officers are as follows: President—Mrs. 
C. B. Wilbour. Vice-Presidents—Mrs. L. D. 
Blake, Dr. R. F. Hallock, Mrs. Somerby. Sec- 
retaries—Mrs. Abbie B. Crosby, Mr. O. B. Poole. 
Chairman of Executive Committee—Mrs. Fran- 
ces V. Hallock. 

Since the organization, weekly meetings have 
been held every Saturday at the hall, corner 
Broadway and Twenty-third street. At each of 
these meetings a subject for discussion in the 
form of a resolution is proposed. The sub- 
ject on Saturday, January 29th, was, ‘* Woman 
as Herome;” and notwithstanding the rainy 
day, a fair audience was assembled to discuss it. 





ee 


Dr. Hallock took the chair. On motion, Mrs, 
M. E. J. Gage acted as secretary. 

Mrs. Hallock first spoke of the heroism of 
women of the Bible, speaking of Deborah, Hul- 
dab, and Jael, but holding up for emulation 
rather the characters of Anna, Elizabeth, Mary, 
and other women of the New Testament. She 
also called attention to the very great work per- 
formed by women in the sanitary and hospital 
departments during the late war. 


Mrs. Blake reviewed profane history for many 
examples of heroism on the part of women, 
maintaining that wherever brought to the test, 
the courage of women had been equal to that of 
men, aS was proved by their bravery in sieges 
where they often fought as well as men, their 
heroic eudurance of death by torture, stake, or 
axe ; their firmnness as martyrs, and their daring 
as suicides when the mistaken faith of the coun. 
try regarded self-destruction as a duty, instanc. 
ing numerous examples fromthe time when 
Semiramis lead the armies of Assyria to con- 
quest—to the Revolutionary days, when Moll 
Pitcher served a cannon at the risk of life—to 
prove that women had shown, when permitted 
the opportunity, the valor and skill of men on 
the battle-field. 

Mrs. Gage spoke of the resolution of the wo- 
men before the Revolution—how they banded 
together to deny themselves tea or any luxuries 
that came from England, and thus stimulated 
the men to resist English tyranny. 

Mr. Poole claimed that women would use their 
influence for peace rather than for war. 

Dr. Hallock said it was high time that in a re- 
public founded on reason and right and not brute 
force, the intelligence and morality of women 
should be allowed its weight ; that until this 
was admitted the progress of the country could 
only be like that of a man walking on one leg. 

Dr. Marvin read a letter from a lady in Paris, 
saying that the great hope of the French women 
was in a republic ; that many leading Republi- 
cans were in favor of women’s suffrage, but it 
was hopeless under the empire. 

After taking several memberships, the meet- 
ng adjourned. 














MICHIGAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE CON- 
VENTION. 


euemntpadiae: 

A very large and successful Convention for 
Woman Suffrage, was held in Battle Creek, 
Michigan, on the 20th and 21st of January. A 
state society was organized with the following 
as its board of officers : 

President—Moses Coit Tyler, Ann bor. 

Vice -President—Mrs. L. H. Stone, Kalamazoo, 

Corresponding Secretary—Mrs. E. Cochrane, Detroit. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. C. C. Lathrop, Jackson. 

Treasurer—Colin Campbell, Detroit. 

Executive Committee—Dr. 8. B, Thayer, Battle Creck, 
Mrs, F. Titus, Battle Creek, Hon. J. G. Waite, Sturgis 
Mrs. L. H. Dexter, Ionia, Mr. Jas. Gamble, East Sagi 
naw, Mrs. D. C. Blakeman, Kalamazoo, Mrs. ©. H. F. 
Stebbins, Detroit. 

The President of the Convention was the 
Rev. J. A. B. Stone of Kalamazoo. He and Mrs. 
Stone were very active, it is said, in promoting 
the objects and interests of the occasion at Battle 
Oreek, as were also Mrs, Livermore of the 
Woman's Journal, Mrs. Cole and Mrs. Cutler of 
Ohio, Rev. Mr. Loveland of Battle Creek, Mr. 
Fox, Mr. Blakeman, Mr. Stebbins and others, 
including Mrs, Hazlett of Hillsdale, of whom one 
reporter said : s 

Among the speakers we noticed a Mrs, Hazlett of 
Hillsdale, who with a little more experience would make 
Anna Dickinson look well to her laurels. Mrs, Lathrop 
of Jackson, showed a power over an audience that was 
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almost enchantment. A soft voice, yet clear and musi- 
cal and an earnestness of purpose that made every senti- 
ment tell upon her auditors. 


And another : 


The address of Mrs. Hazlett was lengthy, entirely ex- 
tempore, and one of the most thrilling delivered before 
the Convention, its effect being not a little heightened 
by the young and pleasing appearance of the speaker. 

Among the resolutions adopted were the fol- 
lowing offered by Colonel D. H. Fox, of Kala- 
mazoo : 

Resolved, That in the orgapization of the Woman 
Suffrage Association we disavow all interference with 
any other questions, social and religious, We aim only 
to secure to women the political rights which are hers 
inherently. We therefore invite the co-operation of men 
and women of all parties, political or religious, and urge 
that it is the duty of all to keep this question above and 
free from all sectarian entanglements. Let the only test 
of membership be—he or she that can accomplish the 
moét, let such be the honored one. 











Mr. Dawes AND THE NaTIONAL ExPENDITURES, 
—Mr. Dawes has turned the stream of his elo- 
quence into a fouler than the Augaean stables 
with their sixty thousand unclean oxen. Nor is 
it remarkable that he has roused the wrath of 
the guilty actors in the monstrous plunderings 
of the people. But it is equally cheering to see 
what a vast proportion of even the republican 
press support him in his fearful charges against 
the administration. For instance, the N. Y. 
Tribune says : 

Mr. Dawes’s speech in defense of his notable appeal, a 
few days ago, for more economy in the estimates for ap- 
prog riations, was strong and manly. Before receiving a 
full report of the detailed items and figures, we cannot 
undertake to say that he vindicated fully his previous 
statement of the aggregate amount of these estimates ; 
but the whole tone of his speech is sincere, and the 
tendency of it is good and only good. We commen’ 
Mr. Dawes, and beg Members of Congress to understand 
that they will make more political capital for themselves 
and for the Administration by uniting with him in the 
effort to reduce appropriations, than by assailing him 
therefor. 

Let Mr. Dawes persevere as he has begun, 
and neither Peabody nor anybody will deserve 
to be more highly honored as a public bene- 
factor. The people, men women and children, 
will be with him just as fast as they come to un- 
derstand what he has undertaken. 

* There is a tide in the affairs of men,”’ 
and Mr. Dawes may now ‘“‘take it at the flood.” 


P. P. 





_ 





Inuxnors Woman Surrrace ConvEeNTION.— 
The annual meeting of the Illinois Woman Suf- 
frage Association will be held in the Operg 
House at Springfield, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, Februery 8th and 9th, commencing at 10 
o'clock, u.m. Among the speakers who will ad- 
dress the convention are: Hon. E. M. Haines, 
member of the Constitutional Convention ; 
Lucy Stone; Rev! Dr. Edward Beecher, Gales- 
burg ; Mary A. Livermore ; Rev. Edward Eggle- 
ston; Miss Lilly Peckham, of Milwaukee ; 
Miriam M. Cole, and others. 





Mrs. Isapetta Bexcner Hooxer prolonged 
her stay in washington a week after the Oon- 
vention. In a private letter she reports several 
very interesting interviews with members of 
Congress, some of whom expressed a deep and 
friendly sympathy towards the woman suffrage 
movement. She is now (Tuesday) in Phila- 
deiphia and has visited some of the medical 
and other institutions there in which women 
have special interest. She herself 
as highly gratified with her visits and private 


interviews with many prominent’ persons in 
both cities, 
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Tue Prorte’s Trrunz.—A very pretty and 
well conducted little fifty-cent paper with that 
name, comes from Gold Hill, Nevada. It is 
hardly yet in position as to regular issue, but 
speaks to the purpose on all great political, so- 
cial and moral questions, Woman Suffrage not 
excepted. For the fallen or ‘‘ stumbled” wo- 
man, as it terms the most unfortunate class, it 
has such words ns these : 


The chief obstacle to the stumbled woman’s restoration 
is herself. She has no hope, She has no faith in the 
helpfulness of man, and still less in the charity of wo- 
man. And why isthis? Noone dares help her or even 
be seen with her, lest he or she should be “ suspected.’’ 
Though we are taught that Jesus died for the reclamation 
of the erring (earning the appellation of *‘ friend of pub- 
licans and sinners’), and though America is nominally 
Christian, yet in all the land Christian men and women 
dare not beso much as suspected of trying to reclaim the 
erring. Has salt lost its savor, or Christ’s spirit its 
quality, or do the churchmen equally with the outside 
people need Christianization? To end this damming 
shame to manhood’s spirit of helpfulness, without or- 
ganizing any * midnight mission,” this journal will seek 
free entrance wherever the fallen are, equally with ac- 
cess to the most honorable parlors, seeking, without 
superfluous lecturing, to win the respect, triendliness 
and sympathy especially, of those who are more precious 
in the sight of Heaven than those who have not strayed 
and who need n° repentence, 

Such we shall seek, by their choice, to restore to their 
friends, and for friends will seek to discover the missing. 





A Souruern Vorce.—One of the best news- 
papers that comes to this office from the South 
is the North Uarolinian, published at Elizabeth 
City, in North Carolina. On the question of 
Woman Suffrage it speaks thus : 

A correspondent in referring toa communication in 
a recent issue of the North Carolinian on the subject of 
women voting, asks us whether we are in favor of it? 
We answer—whenever the women of this country desire 
the ballot, give itto them. We are in favor of removing 
all burtherns—all oppressive restraints and giving them 
the largest enfranchising they, in their good judgment, 
may demand. Woman is a citizen—a peaceable member 
of society. She has sons and daughters to educate, and 
holds property that is taxed. Here the old story of 
taxation without representation chimes in. To the ob- 
jection of our correspondent that she is virtually repre- 
sented, we reply with old James Otis that there is no 
such thing as virtual representation. Hence, while we 
do not feel called upon to agitate this question, nor yet 
to especially advocate it in our columns, we are free to 
say that we interpose no obstacles. 


A few more Revoxvutions will bring so honor- 
able and high-minded an editor as this, up to 
the level of genuine republicanism. 





A apy who attended the first Woman’s 
Rights Convention ever held in America, or 
in the world, and who has attended nearly all 
held in this country since, writes to Miss An- 
thony in a private letter as below : 

Your criticism in Taz Revotvrton of the N. Y. Tri- 
bune’s report of the Washington Convention, was well 
deserved. My husband speaks very indignantly in a 
letter I just received from him here of that report. It 
is a shame that such a convention should be so traves- 
tied. However, I think our cause has reached a point 
where no foes, covert or avowed, can injure it much. 

RRA SRD 

A Bap Movz.—A dangerous proposition is 
agitating Washington, namely, to enlarge the 
Representatives Chamber. Two better things 
than that are possible, and either of them much 
more desirable ; first, to enlarge the mental and 
motal calibre of those who sit there, or secondly, 
to reduce their number fully one-half. 








Tae Woman's Journal Association in Boston 
has applied to the Massachusetts legislature 
for an act ot incorporation, which that august 
body seems to treat with indifference. It will 
hear tones by and by that will startle it. - .- 
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Woman's Surrracs in Inetanp.—In a letter 
addressed to the Manchester Committee for 
Woman's Suffrage, apologizing for her not being 
able to attend the general meeting of that so- 
ciety, Mrs. Anne Robertson stated that the pe- 
tition from the inhabitants of Dublin in favor 
of the enfranchisement of women was, in 1868, 
the most numerously signed presented from 
any part of the United Kingdom, with the ex- 
ception cf three, including the large general pe- 
tition headed by Mrs. Somerville and Miss 
Florence Nightingale, while in 1869 the petitions 
from Dublin received nearly double the number 
of signatures appended in 1868. Miss Robert- 
son’s influence has been widely extended in 
support of the claims of women to justice, as 
through it nearly twenty thousand persons have 
petitioned in Ireland in favor of these claims 
during the last two sessions of Parliament; her 
exertions in this respect in various ways, hav- 
ing involved to herself @ cost of five hundred 
pounds. 

Se 

Tue Women’s Partiament.—The inquiry is 
raised whether it has been prorogued or dis- 
solved, or what has become of it. A member is 
authority for the assertion that it still lives and 
moves, and for one thing, is about organizing 
an extensive Physiological and Sanitary Insti- 
tute in this city, the object of which will be to 
disseminate among women a wider knowledge 
of the human system, of the laws that govern 
health and life, and the means of preventing 
sickness and suffering, and to secure (through 
such knowledge) a hardier motherhood and a 
less feobly developed posterity than is now the 
heritage of the American race, than whieh no- 
thing could be much more important. 


SESE ee 


Taz Rapicat.—Among all the magazine 
literature of America, the Radical stands alone 
as the champion of untrammelled thought and 
largest liberty in things theological and spirit- 
nal.s It not the agknowledged organ, it is 
least the one channel through which flow mainly 
the utterances of the new church of Free Ke- 
ligionists, the legitimate discipleship of Theo- 
dore Parker, of whom are some of the noblest 
and ablest men and women in New England, 
New York, and everywhere. 

The Kadical believes in full equality of rights 
among men and women, and here is its good 
word for Taz Revotvurion in the January num- 
ber : 

Weare glad to say that Taz Revotvurion, which has 
never lacked the quality of earnestness, has steadily ad- 
vanced in ability as an advocate of the new career that 
is opening up for men and women, and seems now to 
have established itself in the esteem and support of a 
large and intelligent public. Mrs. Elisabeth Cady Stan- 
ton is editor,and Miss Susan B. Anthony, proprietor. 
It is sold at three dollars a year. If ability and earnest- 
ness, and character withal, may command success, THE 
REVOLUTION will not come to an untimely nor unfraittu! 
end. 





Copyine anp Wartine Inz.—To those who 
like its lighter color or hue, there is not aa arti- 
cle of Ink in the market, and never was, su- 
perior to Carter’s Combined Writing and Copy- 
ing Ink. It certainly flows. like oil, will not 
thicken nor mould, soon becomes datk enough, 
and is then a ‘‘ fast color.” Carter & Bros., 
27 Milk St., Boston, are proprietors, with a 
branch at 36 Dey St., New York. 

—_—_— 


Mrs. Moorr’s Lerran.—It is of surpassing 
interest this week. Indeed when are her letters 
otherwise ? 
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LI1ERARY. 
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Socotra Lire, Analyzed and Jilus‘rated, embracing Med- 
ieal Common Sense applicd to causes, prevention and 
cure of Chronic Diseases:—with private words to men 
—private worus to women—witb hints to the childless 
and plain home wilk on whatever pertains to the 
family, ete., ete. By Edward B. Focte,M.D. New 
York: Wells & Co., publishers, 432 Broome street. 
Here is a volume of more than 900 pages on subjects 

of the most vital interest possible to the human race, 
and yet subjects less understood by the generality of 
that race, than any other ever presented for its consid- 
eration. It should not be s sensational work, but it is, 
and must be, for the reason that it treats of the social, 
sexual, marital and parental relations as no other ever 
has, and the sensation will arise from the novelty, va- 
riety and extent of study, research and reflection em- 
odied on the one hand, and the thoughtless ess, indif- 
ference and ignorance of the whole community on the 
other. Itisa book which everybody who sees will seize 
and bold as long as possible, and read and devour, and 
then probably secretly approve in the main, if openly 
condemning. As doubtless many will condemn, since 
it belongs to a class of literature not hitherto common, 
and certainly only accepted or received with caution ; 
that kind of caution which aggravates the evils (if they 
be evils) that it is supposed should be avoided. The 
“ tree of knowledge ”’ in Eden was the forbidden tree, as 
many still believe, of knowledge solely on the subjects 
prominent in this work by Dr. Foote, which is really a 
great orchard heavily laden with the fruit of knowledge 
pertaining to the whole relation, public, private, social, 
sexual and parental betweer man and woman as the 
two hemispheres of humanity ; and moreover one of the 
most extensive (may not be the best) medical advisers 
that a family can procure. 





Manvat or Socitat Scrence. Being a condensation of 

The Principals of Social Science of H. C. Carey, LL.D. 

’ By Kate McKean. Phnladelpbia : Henry Carey Baird, 

- ?laei puLlisher, 408 Walnut street. Pp. 548. Price 
2.50. 


What Mrs. Putnam’s compilation of Kellorg’s New 
Monetary System is to the original work, the Manual of 
Social Science is to the original by Mr. Carey. In both 
the genius and ability of woman to treat of the most 

‘intricate problems in political economy are abundantly 
demonstrated. Only the sbort columns of Tne RevoLv- 
Tion prevent a more extended notice of ibis work. It 
will, however, be recurred to again and some extracts 
be made trom it, that will bring its subject matter more 
distinctly into view. Of its philosophy, of course, there 
must be differences of opinion. But of the ability of 
treatment of the many and varioug themes presented, 
though the compilation be a woman’s work, there can 
be no difference. 





Op anpd New. The A’lantic Monthly must look to 
its well-carned laurels. It never had a rival in New 
England till now. And it is ia no spirit of invidious 
comparison that this bint is thrown out ; certainly with 
no wish to undervalue the Monihly. It has built up an 
enviable reputation by bonesi actual merit, and no man 
can take its crown. New England made the Monthly and 
the Old and New both: can sustain both ; Boston is 
honored as the home and headquarters of both; has 
literary and moral excellence to conduct both; and 
the blessing to be pronounced on both is that they may 
grow and flourish by not unduly venerating the O'd to the 
detriment and cost of the New. The New inevitably 
includes the civil and political equality of the sexes. 
The February number of the O/d and New does not de- 
clare it; the January did pot, but as Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe is a regular contributor, there is no danger to be 
apprehended on that most important particular. Aud 
it is very doubtiul whether four dollars can be better in- 
vested any way in the world than in a subscription for 
the Old and New. Boston: H, 0. Houston & Co., 135 
Washineton street. New York: Hurd & Hougton, 420 
Broome street. $4a year. 


Pacgarp for February is abroad, and all the papers 
notice, and most of them praise it. Frequently one 
‘number is worth the two dollars the twelve cost. Rev. 
Dr. Deems opens the February number with a beautiful 
sketch of the home of Alice avd Phebe Cary, good 
enough for the pages of Tax RevoLuTiIoN,and now that 
its readers are joyfully receiving the weekly visits of 
the elder of these most excellent women‘in her repre- 
sentative, “The Born Thrall,’ they will, no doubt, be 
equally pleased to know something of ‘The house she 
lives in,” a pleasure they shall enjoy as soon as our 
space permits the article by Dr. Deems.. This week, 


Ghe Revolution. 





oan teae 





unknown, will be fouad on a preceding page, by the 
editor ot the Monthly himself, The whole February 
number is well filled. Packard, 937 Broadway. 

THe CatTHotic Wortp. A monthly magazine og 
science, literature and religion. New York: Cathohe 
Publication House, 126 Nassau street. Five dollars, in 
advance, And to scholars and reflective persons we] 
worth the money. The opening article for February is 
a continuance of the review of “* The Future of Protesi* 
antism and Catholicity,” by the Abbe F. Martin, with 
promise of more in succeeding numbers. The article 
on the First ecumenical Council of tbe Vatican is very 
interesting at this time, and so are several others. In- 
deed the World has ushered itself into the business of 
1870 with a spirit honorable to its past, and good as- 
surance for time to come, 





THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. The February num- 
ber contains biographical and critical sketches of George 
Washingtcn, Confucius the Chinese sage, ‘‘ Father” 
Hyacinthe, Edwin M. Stanton, Clark M. Loomis, Victor 
M. Rice, Charles Babbage the inventor-mathematician, 
Hon. J. Coogan; with portraits. Public Cheats, The 
* Blues,’’ The Rich and the Poor, A Petrified Forest, 
The Turning Point, iNustrated, Spectrum Analysis, Le- 
gal Education, Catarrh—Cause and Cure, Appotite—Its 
Sensualism, Theory of the Aurora Borealis, and many 
other things besides. Terms, $3 a year; 30 cents a 
number. 8. R. Wells, Editor, New York. 





Tue VicrontaA Macazing. London: Emily Faithful 
printer avd publisher in ordinary to her Majesty. No 
Woman’s Rights library begins to be complete without 
it. Twenty years ago, when the American Anti-Slavery 
agitation was at its height, there were more gocd anti- 
slavery libraries in Great Britain than in America. Such 
abolitionists as the Webbs, the Wighams, the Estlins, 
the Luptous, the Armisteadsand many others hai every 
important American wo:k (and some not very important), 
besides those of their own and other European countries, 
The Victoria Magazine is monthly at one shilling (twenty- 
four cents) a number, 


Tue Rapica still holds the field single-handed of its 
class. And a gallant onset it makes upon the hoary walls 
and buttresses of bigotry and blind devction to the fossil 
formulas of the past. That its pages beam only and all 
time: with trath is hardly to be expected, but no reader 
of common inutelligsnce can complain that it lacks abil- 
ity or chaity. And out of every monthly issue can be 
dug rich nuggets of genuine metal, even though there 
be some alloy. Boston: 8. H. Morse, editor and pro- 
prietors. $4a year, 


Pornam’s MaGazrne of Literature, Science, Art and 
national interests. Truly that, and something more, 
Its Table Talk shows with what ability it is edited, and 
its department of Literature proves the watchfulneas 
and wisdom with which it 1s able to keep guard over the 
now noisy and tumultuous throng that besiege the press 
with their claims to the public ear. 





AppLeTon’s Journnat for January 29 has elegant illus- 
trations, including a fine portrait of John Stuart Mill, 
with sketch, by George M. Towle, and a superb steel en- 
graving, well worthy a frame ; subject, Clearing a Farm 
among Logs. The reading matter, too, is capital, 19 
cen:s single ; 4 dollars a year. Appleton & Co., 90 Grand 
street, ’ ew York. 

SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CHILDREN’S 
Ar Socrery. Office, 19 East 4th street. A splendid 
report of 72 pages, all about Mr. Brace and his boys and 
girls, numbering many thousands, to whom readers of 
Tue Revo.vurion were lately introduced at considerable 
length, and shall be again, to keep up acquaintance. 





Tae Home Monrauy. Devoted to literature and reli- 
gion. A. B. Stack, Editor. Nashville, Tenn. A whole- 
some family journal it is,too. Though not subscribing 
to the doctrines of Taz Rrvotvrion, “asa guide,” it 
recommends it to its readers as ‘ able, out-spoken and 
lively,”’ and ‘+ valuable and significant for its facts.”’ 





Tae ArLantic MonrTaty. February is as good as its 
predecessors. The Monthly is publishing good articles 
on California and its Chinese, and on Congress and its 
Doings and Misdoings, the latter by Mr. Parton. Bos- 
ton: Fields, Osgood & Co. New York: 713 Broadway. 
$4 a year. 

Hanper’s WEEKLY, AND Bazan are waited for as in- 
stitutions, as full moons and sunrises—the Bazar, con- 





however, a paper all about another woman, not wholly 





warious departments. Each four dollars a year; 10 
cents single. 
.. THe Trrsune ALMANAC and and Political and Chrono 
logical Register, and many other excellent and usefal 
things to the cxtent of 60 or 70 pages, and only 20 cénts, 
Hanper'’s Bazak AND WEEKLY are both models of 
their kind, women having much to do with tbeir 
production. The former for February 6 has a “‘ Blot- 
ting Paper’ concerning ‘ Grandmothers ” of special in- 
terestand value. New York : Harper & Bros. $4a year, 





Howe's Musicat Montaiy. Boston: Elias Howe, 
103 Court street. New York : American News Company, 
119 Nassau street. $3 a year; to Clubs, 7 copies tor $18; 
single copy, by mail, 35 cents. The largest and most 
valuable musical Monthly yet produced. 

Tue Lirrue Fours. Chicago: Adams, Blackmer & 
Lyon. [ts name bespeaks what its character should be, 
buta far more suitable Scripture quotation for “ little 
folks ’’ could be found to begin it with, than Rom. viii., 
6th. It does better as it goes along. 

Demonest’s [LLusrraTeD Monraty for February is 
fall of attractions—fashion plates, music, poetry and a 
good talk to and about women by Jenny June. New 
York : 838 Broadway. $3 a yoar; single copy, 10 cents- 





PLyMoura Putrrr. Sermons by Henry Ward Beecher. 
Ford & Co., 39 Park Row. 10 cents single. $3 a year. 





THE NEW ART SENSATION. 
phe ts Sicha 

Mr. Tuomas THompson’s pictures are now on 
Exhibition in the Gallery of Messrs. Leeds « 
Miner, and the two large apartments above Mr. 
Dunham’s Piano Warerooms; and the public 
have at length the opportunity offorded them of 
estimating fairly their great value and in many 
cases unequalled merit. 
The number is very large, larger than any 
private collection which has ever been exposed 
for sale in this country. In all, it amounts to 
close upon 1800 pictures, some of which are 
worth comparatively nothing, while a very large 
proportion of them are of an exceptional order 
of merit, constituting, indeed, one of the finest 
galleries of paintings which have ever been of- 
fered by an auctioneer to the public. That our 
readers may have some chance, ere they pay 
this collection a visit of appreciating its actual 
character, we will mention some of the choicer 
works which we locked at on the night of the 
private view and on the Monday following. 
There is one exquisite Rubens, painted with 
the usual freedom of brush and grace of color 
possessed by the Flemish masters. Another 
marvellously fine work also, comes from the pen- 
cil of one of the Italians—Bartolomeo Schidone. 
This is the “Triumph of Galatea,” such a 
painting of the nude figure as we rarely see in 
America. There is a grand painting by Wimar 
of Dusseldorf, executed by the artist while in 
this country, representing an incident of our 
own Border Life—‘‘ Emigrants attacked by In- 
dians,”’ and an admirable cabinet copy of the 
most celebrated of Titian’s paintings—the 
Danae,” by our own Sully. Two Angelica 
Kauffman’s are in the gallery also, which in this 
country are sufficiently rare to take rank as gems, 
There are also an exceedingly curious and ex- 
ceptional Jacques Stella works, by Reynolds, 
Opie, Gainsborough, Lebruu, Lawrence, Knel- 
ler, Lely, and our own Elliott, two Etty's, a 
splendid Xavery, a capital Earl, one of the vory 
best Robbes we have ever seen, a grand Robert 
Huber (indeed, we think two, although Mr. 
Thompson attributed the other to another 
artist), a Dietricy, which is very small but won- 
derfully minute and careful, more than twenty 
Bierstadts ot every degree of excellence, 4 Ca- 
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Aunibal Caracci, a noble Jacob Jordaens, a 
genuine Turner, a Bonrher, a Greuze, a James 
Hart, a Nazmyth, and a Brower. 

" Judging from the demands for Catalogues 
which have a’ready been sent in, we should 
conclude that the sale will be a regular Journey 
betwozn the leading Cognoscerti of our large 
cities for the possession of the leading works in 
his collection. Nor do we believe that the 
Executrix, Mrs. Thompson, will find any reason 
for regretting his picture mania, inasmuch as it 
was not only supported by a banker's account 
equal tu the purchase of anything on which he 
set his fancy, but also, by a thoroughly refined 
taste in most classes of art. 
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Facts ror THE Lapres.—I have one of Wheeler 
& Wilson’s Sewing-Machines, which has been in 
constant us® for the past fifteen (15) years. It 
has never been repaired, and to-day 1s in perfect 
order, and is equal for all kinds of work to any 
machine I have yet seen. It has been used 
making heavy clothing, beside doing all manner 
of family sewing, and I think it gets better 
every day. ewaag «nts, 

Toronto, Ontario. Mrs. Joas Scauzs. 











Special Notices. 


Primpies ON THE Face.—Comedones, Black- 
Heads, Flesh Worms or Grubs, Pimply Eruptions and 
Blotched disfigurations on the Face, originate from a 
Suppressed Secretion, and are positively cured by Perry’s 
Comedone and Pimple Remedy, It tones the Skin, pre- 
vents Wrinkles, opens the pores, exudes morbid Secre- 
tions, cures all Eruptions of the Skin, and cortains no 
Lead poison, 

Prepared only by Dr. B. C. PERRY, 49 Bond street 
New York. Sold by all Druggists. 109-12 
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KES IS A BORN STORY-T ELL- 
HIS STYLE IS CLEAR, FLOWING 


PICTURESQUE. HE SEIZES THE DRAMATIC ELE- 
MENTS OF CHARACTER AND SITUATION, AND 
GROUPS THEM INTO AN EFFECTIVE WHOLE.”’— 
Ulca Herald. 

“FOR MOST OF HIS READERS, HIS DESCRIP- 
TIONS OF THE STRANGE SCENES HE SURVEYED 
IN HIS WANDERINGS—OF MURDERER’S ALLEY 
AND BILKER’S HOLE, AND THE DIRTY SPOON— 
WILL HAVE THE CHARM OF UTTER NOVELTY.” 
—New York Times. 





ON E POOR GIRBL, 
THE STORY OF THOUSANDS. 
BY WIRT SIKES, 
PRESIDENT OF THE AUTHORS’ Union, New YORK. 
Extra cloth; tinted paper. Price, $1.50, 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 
Publishers, Philade)pia, 
“THOSE WHO HEARD THE RACY LECTURE OF 
THE AUTHOR OF THIS WORK AT MOSIC HALL 
LASt WINTER, ENTITLED ‘NEW YORK AFTER 
DARK,’ WILL BE GLAD OF AN OPPORTUNITY TO 
READ THE ABOVE VOLUME FROM HIS PROLIFIC 
AND KEENLY-POINTED PEN,” —Milwaukee Advance 


“WHAT UNCLE TOM’S CABIN WAS TO THE 
SLAVE SYSTEM, THIS REMARKABLE BOOK IS TO 
THE UNPITIED, UNKNOWN WORKING GIRLS OF 
NEW YORK AND INDEED OF EVERY LARGE CITY.’ 
—The Revolution, 

OWLING GREEN SAVINGS’ BANK, 33 
Broadway, New York. Open every day trom 10 
a.m.to3p.m. Deposits of any sum, from Ten Cents 
to Ten Thousand Dollars will be received, Six per ceni. 


Interest, free of Government Tax. Interest on new de- 
posits commences on the first of every month. 





RIE RAILWAY.—Trains leave depots foot 
of Twenty-third-et. and foot of Chambers-st. as 
follows, viz. : 

From * 
231. st, 
6:45 a. m, 
7:45 a.m. 


From 
Chamber st. 
6:45 a. m. 
8:00 a, m, 


For Paterson. 
Day Express (or Rochester, 
Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleve- 
land, Cincinprati, and all 
points West and South ; 
aiso tor Newburg. War- 
wick, Unionville, and 
Honesdale, 

This train is composed of 
the finest Drawing Room 
Couches in the world, as 
also the new andimprov- 
ed Day Coaches peculiar 
to this line. Sleeping 
Coaches are attached ‘at 
Hornelisville, running 
through without change 
to Cleveland and Galion. 

Way Train, Daily, for 
Otisville and intermediate 
stations west of Passuic 
Bridge. 

For Hackensack, Piermont, 

and Monsey. 

For Patérson and interme- 

diate stations. 

Ezpress Mail, tor Buffalo. 
Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cin- 

cinnati, and all points West 
and South ; also for War- 
wick, Montgomery, Guil- 
ford, Pine Island and 

Unionville, 

jeeping Coaches attached 
from Susquehanna to 
Buffalo, 

For Paterson and Hacken- 
sack. 


8:15 a. m. 8:30 a. m. 


8:45 a. m. 9:00 a, m. 


9:15 a. m. 9:15 a. m, 


9:45 a.m. | 10:09 a, m. 


11,45 a.m, 12.00. 


m 
.m. | For Piermont and Monsey. 
.m. | Daily for Patterson. 

m. | £epress Train for New- 
burg, Paterson and sta- 
tions north of Greenwood 
on Newburg branch. 

Way Train, tor Middletown 
and intermediate Stations. 
Also for Piermont. 

For Paterson & Hackensack. 

For Piermont and Monsey. 

4:30 p.m. | Orange Co Express, stopping 
only at Sterling Junction, 
Turner’s, and Stations 
west of Turner’s (except 
Oxford) to Newburgh, 
Warwich, Montgomery. 
Guilford, Unionville and 
Port Jervis. Coaches run 
through trom Jersey City 
to Newburg without 
cbange. 

Suff rn Accomodation, stop- 
ping only at Paterson 
and stations west of Pat- 
erson, Also tor Piermont 
and Monsey. 

For Paterson and Hacken- 
sack. 

Way Train, for Suffern, and 
intermediate Stations. 
Also for Hackensack, 

Night Express, Daily, for all 
points West and South. 

Coaches run 


12:45 p.m. 1:00 
1:45 ».m. 1:45 
3:15 p.m. | 3:30 


3:15 p. m. 


tor 
BES 
wrP 
BBE 
i 
a 
. 
3 


“4:45 p.m. | 5:00 p.m. 


6:16 p.m. 
6:45 p.m, 


6:15 p.m. 


land and Cincinnati, with- 
out change. 
For Piermont. 
For Paterson and Hacken- 
sack and intermediate 
stations. 
Emigrant Train, Daily, for 
tne West. 
Theatre Train, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations. 
Saturdays only, Theatre 
train, for Piermont. 


Ticke's for passage and tor Apartments in Drawing 
Room and Sleeping Coaches can be obtained, and orders 
for the checking and transfer of Baggage may be left at 
the Company’s olfices—241, 529 and 957 Broadway ; cor. 
125th st. and 84 Ave., Harlem ; 338 Fulton street, 
Brooklyn ; Depots foot of Chambers st., and toot of 23d 
St., New Yorx ; No. 3 Exchange Place, and Long Dock 
Depot, Jersey City, and of the Agents at tbe principal 

. WM. R. BARR, 


hotels. 
Gen’! Pass’r Ag’t. 























L. D. RUCKER, Gen’! Sup’t. 
M88 CRANE, KETCHAM & BOWER 


DESIGNERS 
AND 
ENGRAVERS ON WOOD, 


763 BROADWAY, NEW YORK- 
Anprm T. Crane, Frances Ketcnam, Laura E, Bowes 








HE REVOLUTION JOR 
PRINTING ESTABLISHMENT. 


33 Beekman Street, near Williaa, 
BILL-HEADS, QIRCULARS 





HENRY SMITH, President. 
REEVES E. SELMES, . 


WALTER ROC 


PROGRAMMES, PAMPHLETS 


—————_———_— 
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| Bact hee GIFT 8! 
THE BEST TO GIVE ARE THOSE 
MOST USEFUL. 
DO NOT FAIL TO ALL AND SEE THE 
WAGNER SEWING MACHINE, 
825 BROADWAY, 
THE BEST FAMILY MACHINE 
IN THE WORLD. 


IT WILL HEM, TUCK, BRAID, QUILT, CORD, BIND 
AND EMBROIDER, AND IS UNQUESTION- 
ABLY THE SIMPLEST AD LIGHT- 
EST RUNNING MACHINE 
MANUFACTURED. 
THOROUGH INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN, AT YOUR 
HOME, BY OBLIGING AND EXPERIENCED OPERA_ 


TORS. 

GO AND SEE IT!! 
102 tf. 
| Sotdlactentadesls HYGEIAN HOME, 
FLORENCE HEIGHTS, 8. J. 


R. T. TRALL, M.D., sail 
ELLEN BEARD HARMAN, M.D., } Physicians, 





Treatment strictly Hygienic. No medicines, alc olic 
stimulants, nor Turkish Baths employed. Send stamps 
for new circulars. Philadelphia Office, 929 Chestnut st. 


FEeEHHEHHHHRR 


TO THE WORING CLASS.—We are now prepared to 
furnish a}! classes with constant employment at home, 
the whole of the time or for the spare moments, Busi- 
ness new, light and profilable. Persons of either sex 
easily earn from 50c, to $5 per evening, and a propor- 
tional sum by devoting their whole time to the business. 
Boys and girls earn nearly as much as men. That all 
who sees this notice may send their address, and test the 
business, we make this unparalled offer : To such as are 
not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for the trouble 
of writing. Full particulars, a valuable sample, which 
will do to commence work on, and a copy of The People’s 
Literary Companion—one of the largest and best family 
newspapers published—all sent free by mail. Reader, if 
you want permanent, profitable work, address E. C. 
ALLEN & Co., Augusta, Maine. 95 108 


"be elipiegtinaditer Me ag SALVE 








The important discovery of the Carbolic Acid, as a 
cleansing, puritying, and healing agent, is one of the 
most remarkable results of modern medical research | 
During the late civil war it was extensively used in the 
hospitals, and was found to be not only a thorough disin- 
fectant, but a’so the most wonderful and speedy Heal- 
ing Remedy ever yet known. 

It is now presented in a scientific combination with 
other thing and healing agencies, in the form of a 
SALVE; and, having been already used in numberlesss 
cases with most satislactory and beneficial results, we 
have no hesitation in offering it to the public as the 
most certain, rapid, and effectual remedy for all sores 
and ulcers, no matter of how long standing, burns, cuts, 
wounds, and every abrasion of skin or flesh. Sold by al 
druggists. Price, 25 cents. 


JOHN F. HENRY, Sole Proprietor, 








94 ly No. 8 Vollege Place, New York. 
GOUL READING; . 
OR, 
PSYCHOMETARICAL DELINEATIONS. 
BY 


A. BL. SEVERANCE, 
THE WELL-KNOWN PSYCHAMETRIST, 

Will give to those who visit him in person or from au- 
autograph or lock of hair, readings of character ; marked 
changes, past and future ; advice in regard to business ; 
diagnosis of disease, with prescription ; adaptation ot 
hose intending marriage ; directions for the manage- 
ment of children; hints to the inharmoniously mar- 
ried, ete. 

Terms: $2 and stamp for full delineations:; for brief 
readings, $1 and stamp. 

Address, A. B. SEVERANCE 
83 9 Florida street, Milwankee Wis 





M£. DEMOREST’S PATTERNS of every 
new and useful design for Ladics’ and Uhtliren’s 


Dress, Emporium of Fashions. §** Broadway. Seaé 





VISITING AND WEDDING 0 DS 


for price list, 
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FARMERS’ AND MECHANIOS’ 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF 
NEW YORK, 

No. 200 Broapway, BETWEEN FULTON aNp JOHN Sts. 


GASH CAPITAL, $175,000. 


—- DEPOSITED WITH THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STaTE FOR THE ION OF THE PoLicy 


All the Officers and Directors (without an qunpiion 
are Stockholders, and will take good care that the proper 
eee tor further protection of the Policy Holders will 


This Company makes a Cash Dividend to its Policy 
Holders of 3334 to 50 per cent. each year in advance, by 
means of its iow rates ot premiums. 


The safety of the Policy Holder is guarded. 


All New York Companies are obliged by the State to 
Set Aside the same Reserve. The Reserve for each Com- 
pany is the same, calculated on the same table of mor- 
tality, and at the same rate of interest; consequently, 


all are saie. 
CONDITIONS OF POLICY. 


This Company’s policies are non-jorfeitable. 


This Oompany imposes no restriction on travel after 
ope annua! payment has been made. ‘ 


This Company insures the lives of females. 
This Company will not contest any legal claim. 


y claims as soon as the proof 
ae Sai ee 


The rates are jower than thoseof any Company organ- 
ized under the laws of New York, and responsible to the 
Insurance Department for ite safety. 


The Farmers’ and Mechanics’ will grant insurance to 
suit on the following plans : 


ENDOWMENT, 
CHILDREN ENDOWMENT, 


Murval, 
and in addition to the above plans will issue polies on the 
“TONTIINE MUTUAL.” 

Tontine Mutual is a combination of Insurance and 
Endowment, and is singularly adapted to the wants of s 
elass of people who hav2 hitherto been debarred from 
the benefits of Life Insurance by its heavy expenses. 
(See explanation below.) 


"To insure your life on the Tontine Mutual Plan you 
pay $15 once. 


You pay $2 annually. 

You pay $1.10 whenever a death occurs in your Class. 
You are certain to receive $1,000. 

And if your Class is full $5,000. 

Classes are regulated by ages. 

BOTH SEXES ADMITTED IN THE SAME CLASS. 
ALL HAVE TO PASS A MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
Classes are limited to 5,000 Members. 


WHENEVER A CLASS I8 ONCE IT WILL 
ALWAYS REMAIN FULL 


pan that in case your death 
should occur iain sum, although there are not one 
thousan y will your family 
receive $1,000; but in case that your Class has more 
than one thousand Members, then you would receive as 
ey ee ee anes peer es 
the time of your death. 

FIVE THOUSAND MEMBERS, 
THEN $5,000. 


Class A. Admits all between the ages of 15 and 36. 
Class B. Admits all between the ages of 85 and 45. 
Class C. Admits all between the ages of 45 and 60. 


TONTINE FUND. 
At the same time that you become insured, you also 
become 


A MEMBER OF A TONTINE FUND. 
are to yourself, whilst living, a large sum 
This is tho only Company in the United States doing 
basiness on a sound basis, i.¢c., that bas a cash capital uf 

$125,000, oF that has a deposit with the State for the se- 
carity of the Policy H 


SEND FOR BOOK OF RATES, 
ALL DIRECTORS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 
ALL OFFICERS ARE STOCKHOLDERS. 


E, MoMURDY, President. 
E, MARTINDALE, Vice-President. 


Lanips achaam’ Coneatting Actuary. 
Hon, Stewart L. Wooprorp, Counsel. 
MEDICAL EXAMINERS. . 
3. W. Hexrx. RopMaN BakTLert. 
Persons merken Seitnann satin 


to Farmers, 
ities? = 


Ghe Revolution. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT IN LIFE INSUR- | 


ANCE. 


THE , HOMEOPATHIC MUTUAL LIFE 
| J INSURANCE CO., 


F No. 231 Broapway, New York, 


Insures lives upon Momeopathic, Allopathic, or Ecleeti>c 
priaciples, and upon any plan or methed adopted 
responsible company,—ezxcept the high rates of prem 

Its terms of insurance (upon either the stock or non. 
participating, or the mutual plan with annual dividend, 
of profits) are less than those of any other compan 
State or National. 

No extra charge on account of employment or trave 
ling, the assured being required only in such cases 
advise the company of change of husiness or locati 
when the same is particularly hazardous. 

ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 
CAPITAL, PREMIUMS, AND DIVIDENDS ALL CASH. 

This Company, in addition to the blessings and bene 
fils which flow trom Life Insurance, has another, and, 
we trust, a higher object, viz., the vindication of a cause, 
the cause of medical independence and liberty, againet 
medical intolerance and dogmatism. In this we know 
we have the 8) mpathy of all intelligent and independent 
men and women, and ask that this sympathy be put into 
practical torm, by insuring in the only purely Hom@o- 
pathic Company in the Atlantic States. 


Women taken at the same rates as men. 


All contemplating life insurance will further their own 


int ts by ring @ pelicy in the Homeopathic Mu- 
tual of New York. 


Our rates are the lowest, and our responsibility wn- 
doubled, 





Send for Circulars and Tables. 





D. D. T. MARSHALL, Presidéut. 
JAMES CUSHING. Jn., V. Pres. 


as —_ .uuMe WRIG GHT. Actuary. 
as gy ag L bg rp Counsel. 
J. W. Miremext, M.D, } Medical Examiners, 
At office 


daily from 12 M. to 2 P.M, 
Agents and Solicitors wanted. 





GENERAL AGENTS. 
De. Joun TuRneR, 19 Court street, Bosto 


oa & emer 231 Broadway, ew York and 
ew 


CuaRLes G. ¥ioTMaN, Bristol, 1, Conn. 
_P. H. Eaton, 343 F street, Washington, D D.C, 
Jouxn W. Mansnaut, Aurora, Illinois, for North Western 


ites 
J. W. Tatpor, for New England, \130 Tremont street, 
Boston Mass 


Jonx G. Drew, 221 Broad stzeet, N. J 
et RN Hogan & Co, 208 N. Third street, st. Louis, 


for Michigan. 
a Hours, M.D., for Northern and Central New 





pe reese WALTON, 


DEALERS IN 
PIANOS, ORGANS, MELODEONS, 
MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, SHBET MUSIC AND 
BOOKS. 
AGENTS FOR 
STEINWAY PIANOS 


105 JEFFERSON ST., BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 


8. A. E. WALTON. M. L. WALTON. 


AGENTS! READ THIS! 


WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF 


$30 or and expenses, or allow a large 
commission, to sell our ful Syventions. 


new wonder! 
Address, M. WAGNER & Oo, Marshall, M 








RS. MARY DIXON JONES,’ M. D., 
84 RYERSON STREET, 
BROOKLYN, 





AORGAN? c 


CSORP SA Pou] 








A PLEASANT HOME, on. BeenATE 
prices, will be found st 


street, New York, Pe tes betes grat 





DR. M, P. BROWNING & OO. 








The Revolution, 
EF'or 1870. 


—_——¢———— 
Tur Revouvrion is a weekly journal advocat- 
ing Suffrage for women. 


ELIZABETH CADY STANTON, Editor. 


SUSAN B. ANTHONY, Proprietor. 


CLUB RAT¥S : 


Ten copies “6 
Twenty-five copies “ 


RATES OF ADVERTISING : 


Tre ee Eee Eee e eee ee 


CASH COMMISSIONS TO AGENTS. 


Those sending us from 25 to 60 subscribers may retain 
15 cents per copy ; from 50 to 100, $1 acopy. 


All communications should be directed to SUSAN B, 
ANTHONY, 49 East 234 Street, New York. 


alaaad ahadeag PRESENTS! 
1,000 $75 SEWING MACHINES ; 
ONE 10 BE GIVEN 10 EVERY PERSON 
WHO GETS 25 SUBSCRIBERS AT $3 EACH, TO 
HITCHCOCK'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Instead of expending a large amount of money in ad- 
vertising our MAGAZINE, we propose (o use the amount 
in purchasing Sewing Machines, to be given gratuitously 
to those who will personally exhibit a copy, and secure 
us 26 subscribers at $3 each for one year. We are in- 
duced to pursue this course because we believe that the 
MAGAZINE has sufficient merit to commend itself 
wherever shown, and we prefer to obtain a slill larger 
circulation at once through the exertions of live agents 
rather than pursue a long course of advertising (at great 
expense) and waiting a long time for the MAGAZINE to 
find its way by that channel into households which 
would gladly welcome it to-day. Therefore we offer a 
first-class $75 Sewing Machine to each person who will 
send us $75 and the names of 25 subscribers to our 
MAGAZINE for the year 1870. Those who accept our 
proposition are requested to notify us at once by mail en- 
closing the amount (25 cents each) for the specimen 
copies they desire—one or more. 

Thos* unacquainted with us can deposit the money at 
their Express Office (to be paid upon receipt of the Sew- 
ing Machine) at the same time sending us the list of 
subscribers and the receipt of the Express Agent who 
holds the money. 





— W. HITCHCOCK, ag 
24 Beekman street, New York. 


108-11 
) hype B. STANTON, 
aND 
HENRY STANTON, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
62 CEDAR STREET, 





Norary Pustio, New Yor«. 
i; mes BOOKS, STATIONERY, &o, 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 
45 Marpex Lane. 
All kinds of first-class Account Books, Paper and Sta- 
tionery for business, professional and private use, at 
moderate prices. Job Printing, Engraving, Litho 
graphic Work and Book Binding of every style, 
Please call or send your orders. 


“RUAN CHIR. "..THE BEST AND 
Washing compound a Fa 
States. 


P. BR. SKINNER, P. O. Box, 463, N. Y. City, Proprictor 











E. C, HAZZARD, 182 Chambers, 8t., Agent. 
For sale at Tux Revoturion Office, 49 East 284 St, 





PAULINA WRIGHT DAVIS, Cor. Editor . 








g™, |i 


